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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


THIS WEEK IN WORLD WEEK 


World Week's “balanced diet” of 
news, social-studies background mate- 
rial, and features of student interest 
includes the following items this week 

NEWS: See our cover picture and 
cover story on page 4, dealing with 
crash-landing tests that may bring im- 
portant changes in passenger aviation; 
short articles on the latest news of the 
week, in “Quick Look At the News” 
(page 5) and “World News in Review” 
(pages 6-8); “Storm Tibet” 
(page 9), which will prepare your stu- 
dents for a probable new development 
in the Chinese Communists’ activities; 


Centers: 


the pro-and-con article on the currently- 
prominent subject of the Constitutional 
Amendment for equal rights for women 
(pages 12-13); the Missouri Valley re- 
gional article 15-17), which 
treats a_ river-development situation 
which has been much in the news. 
“The Postage-Stamp Countries of Eu- 
rope” (pages 10-11) deals with a little- 
known but fascinating subject useful 
for world history and world geography 


(pages 


classes. 

Guidance and _ life-adjustment pro- 
grams will find material in the health 
article (page 18), “Ask Gay Head” 
(page 21), and “Think It Through!” 
(page 22), Other student-interest fea- 
tures include the Valentine’s Day article 
(page .14), the stamp column (page 
22), and student-written letters in “Say 
What You Please!” 


{ ge 3 ) 
page 3 


Storm Centers: Tibet (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 


The victorious Chinese Communists 
are threatening to end the virtual inde- 
pendence of Tibet. China has always 
claimed possession of this little-known 
highland country. Tibet’s only defenses 
against attack are the natural obstacles 
of the high, rugged country. Its primi- 
tive people, deeply imbued with a 
Buddhist form of religon, do not appear 


to be ideal candidates for conversion 
to communism. 


Questions for Discussion 


Would Tibetans be better off if their 
country had more contact with the out- 
side world? ° 

What facts about Tibet (location, 
race of the people, resources, etc.) make 
Tibet’s future of interest to (a) China, 
(b) India, (c) the United States? 

If you set Tibet down in the U. S. in 
the same latitude, Tibet would cover 
the entire U. S. Southeast as far west 
as Texas. How many differences can you 
cite between Tibet and the U. S. South- 
east (climate, topography, population, 
life of the people, crops, resources, etc.)? 


Reference 


“Out of This World—a Journey to 
Lhasa,” by Lowell Thomas, a six-part 
series starting in the Feb. 11, 1950, 
issue of Collier's. 


The “’Postage-Stamp Countries” 
of Europe (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 


Four small independent countries of 
Europe, known chiefly to stamp collec- 
tors, are San Marino, Monaco, Andorra, 
and Liechtenstein. Their continued in- 
dependence is explained by some his- 
torians as owing to their small size. 
Perhaps, also, their conquest would 
demand too great a price in bad pub- 
licity. 

San Marino, in the Apennines, north 
of Rome, was founded about 350 A. D. 
It has a population of about 12,000, in 
an area one-tenth the size of New York 
City. Revenues are derived from the 
sale of postage Stamps to collectors, and 
the export of barley, wine, cattle, and 
building stone. The government is re- 
publican. 

Monaco, on the French Riviera, is a 
mecca for tourists. Seat of the Monte 
Carlo Casino, it is a monarchy, with an 
area slightly more than one-half of a 


square mile, The native population 
numbers about 21,000, and you must be 
sin Monaco for four generations before 
you are eligible for citizenship. 

Andorra has a population of about 
5,000, in an area two-thirds the size o 
New York City. It is an independent 
republic, high in the Pyrenees. Sheep 
raising and tobacco cultivation are the 
chief occupations. Most of the tobacco 
grown is smuggled across the frontier 
into France. 

Liechtenstein, smaller than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, lies between Austria 
and Switzerland. Farming and cattle 
raising. are the chief sources of liveli 
hood for the 12,000 people. The reign- 
ing prince contributes about $110,000 
annually to the public treasury. The lit- 
tle monarchy belongs to the Swiss Cus- 
toms Union. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you were a native of one of the 
four “postage-stamp” countries in Eu- 
rope, what factors might encourage you 
to stay permanently in the country of 
vour birth? 

2. How do you explain the continued 
independence of these countries during 
two World Wars? 


Activity 

Bring to class postage stamps from 
the four countries. What do the stamps 
tell you about life in the four countries? 
How accurate is that information in the 
light of the article which vou read? 


Equal Rights for Women (p. 12) 
Digest of the Article 


Although women have made consid- 
erable advances in gaining equality in 
the U. S., there is evidence of discrimi- 
nation against women. This situation 
gave rise to a movement to amend the 
Constitution so as to establish equality 
of the sexes by law. The proposed 
amendment has passed the Senate but 
must be approved by the House before 
being submitted to the States for ratifi- 
cation. 

Groups favoring the amendment be- 
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lieve that it will improve the position 
of women in the states by ending legal 
barriers against property ownership, 
business participation, unfair divorce 
laws, discrimination in jury service, in- 
equality on the job, and other disabili- 
ties. The fact that women are not 
“persons” under the Constitution neces- 
sitates special legislation. The amend- 
ment would eliminate this problem. 
Passage of in@ividual laws to remedy 
each abuse might take a thousand years 
at the present rate of progress, accord- 
ing to proponents of the amendment. 
Its passage, they argue, will strengthen 
our democracy in the eyes of the world. 
Opponents hold that the amendment 
would open the doors to litigation over 
the meaning of equality. It would dis- 
courage passage of necessary protective 
legislation and might sweep away stat- 
utes now on the books. It is idle to 
legislate equality where customs are 
challenged. Women sometimes require 
special protection in the interests of so- 
ciety. Great strides have already been 
made in women’s progress toward equal 
rights. Further strides could be made if 
the Federal government would elimi- 
nate discrimination in its civil service 
and serve as an example to states. A 
declaration of policy, and an investiga- 
tion of discrimination with a view to en- 
forcing the policy of equality, would be 
more effective than an amendment. 


Assignment 


In parallel columns, list the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question, 
“Should the U. S. Constitution Guaran- 
tee Equal Rights for Women?” 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the arguments in favor 
of the amendment do you regard as 
most effective? Why? Which of the 
arguments in favor of the amendment 
is weak, in your opinion? Justify your 
point of view. 

As an opponent of the amendment, 
what arguments would you emphasize 
in a short talk to a mixed group of par- 
ents in our community? 

Activities 

1. Study the amendments to the U. S. 
Constitution. Make a list of those which 
protect particular groups in our country. 
What conditions in our country caused 
the passage of each amendment de- 
signed to protect such groups? 

2. Members of the class can survey 
community opinion on the question of 
equal rights for women. The class 
should agree on the phrasing of the 
question. 

8. A panel discussion by superior stu- 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
February 22, 1950 


National Article 
Legislation. 

Foreign Article: Report on ERP— 
Where Does Europe Go from Here? 

Storm Centers: Thailand (Siam). 


March 1, 1950 
Special Issue on Washington, D. C. 


Displaced Persons 


Features on Washington of past and 
present. Pro-and-con: Should Washing- 
tonians Have the Right to Vote? 

Film Story: The Po Valley of Italy. 

Saaeimel series: railroad passen- 
ger transportation. 


March 8, 1950 


Foreign Article: Results and inter- 
pretation of British elections. 





dents can be followed by questions and 
comments from the class. 


References 

“Notes of a Retiring Feminist,” by 
Doris E. Fleischman (Bernays), The 
American Mercury, Feb. 1949, p. 161. 

“Do Women Have Equal Rights?” 
Good Housekeeping, Dec. 1948, p. 38. 

“Women’s Opportunities and Respon- 
sibilities,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 1947. 

“The Century of Women’s Progress,” 
by Dorothy Thompson, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, August 1948, p. 11. 

“Should the U. S. Constitution Guar- 
antee Equal Rights for Women?” The 
Congressional Digest, Dec. 1946, p. 303. 


The Missouri Basin (p. 15) 


Digest of the Article 

The Missouri River, which flows 
2.475 miles from its source high in the 
Rockies of Montana into the Mississippi, 
just above St. Louis, deeply affects the 
life of one-sixth of the U. S. It has made 
possible the rich grazing lands and high 
wheat yields of the area it traverses. 
The river also is subject to floods which 
cause great damage. 

Efforts to improve the area have been 
complicated by disagreements among 
agencies and interests active in the area. 
Army Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, The Department of Agriculture, 
proponents of an MVA similar to the 
TVA, private power companies, and 
others, have put forth conflicting plans 
which have been only partially recon- 
ciled. Some progress has been made in 


building dams to provide flood control 
and means of irrigation, but maximum 
development of the area remains a prob- 
lem for Federal and state governments. 


Aim 

To have students understand the im- 
portance of the Missouri to one-sixth of 
our country, its effect on the nation, and 
the conflicts which have arisen over the 
best way of developing its potential. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Why is the problem of developing 
the Missouri River of importance to 
people living outside of the area as well 
as to those in the valley? 

2. What evidence is there that au- 
thorities have disagreed as to the best 
way of developing the Missouri River? 


References 


PAMPHLETS: Wyoming's the Land 
of Plenty, 1949, Wyoming Commerce 
& Industry Commission, Capitol Build- 
ing, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Free. Mis- 
souri Shows You, a Guide to the State 
(Missouri Recreation Association, 1948), 
Missouri State Division of Resources 
and Development, Jefferson City, Mo. 

ARTICLES: “Thirty-seven Billions 
to Remake the West,” U. S. News, Dec. 
2, 1949. “Report of the Mid-West,” W. 
Davenport, Collier’s, Nov. 12, 1949. 

BOOKS: America Is West, John 
Flanagan (Univ. of Wisconsin, 1945), 
$3.75. AMERICAN GUIDE SERIES 
(Writer’s Program). Kansas. Nebraska. 
South Dakota Guide. North Dakota. 
Montana. Wyoming Guide. Missouri 
Guide. Idaho Guide. 

FILMS: Northwestern States — 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Fertile Frontiers (Kansas) 
—25 minutes, color, rent, Princeton 
Film Center, Princeton, N. J. Montana 
and Wyoming—10 minutes, color or 
black & white, sale, Dudley Pictures 
Corp., 9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” (p. 20) 


I. Tibet: 1-Asia, 2-China, 3-three, 4-yak, 
5-barley, 6-lamaism, 7-Dalai Lama, 8- 
Lhasa. 

Il. Postage-Stamp Countries: A. 
b-4, c-5, d-2. B. 1-M, 2-L, 3-A, 4-S. 

III. Missouri Basin: a-4, b-2, c-4. 

IV. Equal Rights for Women: 1-C, 2-P, 
3-C, 4-C, 5-P. 

Word Game, “It Makes the World Go 
Round”: 1-Cleopatra, 2-Romeo, 3-Robert 
Browning, 4-Tex McCrary, 5-Alice Faye, 
6-Jack Benny, 7-Molly, 8-Dagwood, 9-Daisy 
Mae, 10-Priscilla. 


a-3, 
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sypENTS! HERE'S 


Your Best Buy 
For Better Pictures! 
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FLASH 
CLIPPER 


CAMERA 
OUTFIT 


A Fully Equipped 
Folding Flash Camera Outfit 
for Everyone Who Likes to Take 
Pictures Indoors or Out! 











Wonderful, flexible, complete! ... Try it out. See how easy 
FEATURE FOR FEATURE mg it handles when you take indoor pictures . the balanced 
THE FLASH sone ~e distortion, built-in flash alone makes indoor “shooting” a snap! The Ansco 

« Double F/11 Lens: Etiminasss © 
keeps pictures — 


hot and Flash Clipper Outfit includes 4 flash lamps, flash attachment 
ot ‘ : P 
© Shutter: Adjustable for snaps and batteries. Complete with sturdy carrying case, only $21.67 
“bulb” exposures. ht into your i i 
including tax. 
ome ae ciel with shutter. & 
camera, 


ht- 
All- Metal coe wi Sturdy, lie 


weight bo dy; biack grained waterproof 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 


caanll 2 x21” pictures 
e Picture-Size: Sixteen 2 1s"* +72 
on 616 film. 








iN : Say What 
2 fin / You Please! 


+ » « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is to tell you what I think 
of teen-age theatre etiquette. When I 
am in a theatre, I try to justify my 
parents’ faith in me by sitting in a 
quiet, well-behaved manner. If my 
escort tries to put his arm around my 
shoulder or to hold hands, I remember 
that I am a lady and try to act like one, 
expecting my escort to act like a gentle- 
man. a“ 

However, I am often embarrassed, 
even shocked, by those teen-agers who 
apparently come to the theatre, not to 
see the picture, but to “neck.” These 
young people don’t seem to mind dis- 
gusted looks from the other patrons. 

I know that most kids go to the 
movies to see the picture, as I do. But 
a few are giving all of us a bad name. 
So let’s stop it-RIGHT NOW! 

Hazel Strauss 
Richland H.S., Plainwell, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

Talk all you want about the Passaic 
(N. J.) “Wonder Team” (Jan. 4 sports 
column). When it comes to basketball, 
I'll take Tom Marshall, of Mt. Juliet 
(Tenn.) H.S. Tom holds the state scor- 
ing record of 449 points for regular 
season play, as well as the single game 
mark of 44 points. His current average 
is 22.7 points per game. Can anybody 
top that? 

Douglas Rhodes 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 
es J 


Dear Editor: 

Like so many other sportswriters, 
your sports editor doesn’t pay any at- 
tention to Eddie Le Baron and his Col- 
lege of the Pacific teammates. Yet the 
C.P. football team had the best record 
in the nation last season. They rolled 
up 575 points in 11 straight victories, 
and on three separate occasions they 
scored over 70 points. 

Mike Lindeman 
Live Oaks H.S., Lodi, Calif. 


Our sports editor has a story on 
Le Baron lined up for future delivery. 


—Ed. 





Why students prefer Royal 2 tol 


over any other make / 


1. “Magic” Margin. Easiest, quickest 
way to set margins. No fuss, no fret— 
click, it’s set! Only Royal has it! 


3. “Touch Control.” On the Royal every 
member of the family can set touch of 
the keys to suit him! 





Size. Fully standard keyboard in size, 
slope, distance between rows of keys 
and position of controls. 


2. Finger-Flow Keys. Shaped to contour 
of finger tips, keys promote easier, 
faster typing. Only Royal has them! 


4. Speed Spacer. Built-in space bar 
makes typing more comfortable. No 
more sore thumbs! 





lst step sey 
2nd step Hy 


3rd step -H,0 


6. Line Finder. Speeds and simplifies 
between-line writing, as in chemical 
formulas. Ideal for students. 











Bull’s-eye News! Only on Gray Magic Royal Portable can you get all these 
features! “Magic” Margin. Finger-Flow Keys. Speed Spacer. “Touch Control.” 
Locked Shift Freedem. Line Finder. Rapid Ribbon Changer. Automatic Paper 
Lock. Touch-set Tabulator. Air-flight Case. Complete selection of technical and 
foreign language keyboards, and a type style for every purpose. See how easy 
it is to own one! Go to your dealer's now! 


GRAY WAGIC ROYAL PORTABLE 


Made-by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic™ and “Touch Contr 


"are registered trade-marks of Roval Typewriter Company, Inc. 





Rocket Sled... our cover story 


HOULD airplane ride 
facing backwards? 
If they do, says Major John P. Stapp, 


will survive airplane 


passengers 


more 
crashes. 

Major Stapp is in charge of a crew 
of Air Force volunteers in the Mojave 
Desert at Edwards Air Force Base in 
California. This crew is trying to find 
out just what happens to the human 
body when an airplane hurtles to earth 


pec ple 


and crashes. 

The rocket sled you see in the cover 
picture is used for the tests. The photo 
shows a installing the rockets 
that propel the sled. The two objects in 
the foreground that look like white 
jugs are rockets 

When the four rockets attached to 
the sled are set off, the sled zips away 
at 150 to 175 miles per hour, along a 
2.000-toot trac k. 

When the brakes are applied, near 
the end of track, the sled slows 
down to 70 miles an hour in 0.16 of 
a second. Do know that 
means? Imagine you were driving along 


wor ker 


the 
what 


you 


and vour car sud- 


What 


at 75 miles per hour 
denly stopped in just nine feet 
a jar you'd get! 


35 Times Gravity 


When the sled makes this simulated 
crash-landing, the passenger the 
sled slams into his safety belts with a 
force 35 times the pull of gravity. Most 
planes aren't built to stand that much 
pressure without cracking up. 

At first nobody but “Captain G” was 
allowed to ride the sled. “Captain G” 
is the dummy at right on the cover. 
One time the straps broke and he went 
whoosh! 789 feet through the air 

Later, when all the “bugs” had been 
worked out of the testing project, the 
“guinea 


on 


volunteer airmen were used as 
pigs.” 

Major Stapp has taken the ride sev- 
eral Sometimes he rode facing 
backwards. In that position, 
the quick slow-down feels like “being 
hit on the back of the head with a soft 
boxing glove.” The shock is much less 
than when facing forward. 


tl the Air F 


From this 
uut how much pressure 


times 
he Savs, 


project ree 
to find 
the body can stand in a crash-landing 
The Air F to develop the 
best possible safety methods and equip- 


hopes 


rece wants 
ment to save lives in air crashes. 

experiment at Edwards 
f rocket sled is 
flight it 
speed of 


t 
1 


In another 
Base, a different kind 
heing used to simulate 
than 


around 700 miles per 


speeds 
sound 
our, depending 


greater the 


on height 
Whe na pl ul 


much time { lot to 


ng that fast, there 
out 


isn't get 


if something goes wrong. In fact, if he 
tries to “bail out” in the usual way, 
he'll probably strike some part of the 
fast-traveling plane and be killed. 


The Ejection Seat 


So the Air Force has developed an 
ejection seat. When the pilot throws a 
lever, the seat hurls him up into the 
air like the cork popping out of a bot- 
tle. That seat has already saved the 
lite of one flier who had to part com- 
pany with his plane while traveling at 
a speed of 555 miles per hour. 

In the experiments at Edwards Base, 
the seat is being tested at speeds up 
to 1,100 miles per hour. 

A sled propelled by five rockets trav- 
els on a two-mile track. A dummy rides 
in a simulated cockpit. When the sled 
reaches the desired speed, the seat 
shoots the dummy high into the air. 
Movie cameras grind to record every 
detail. Then the testers get out their 
pencils and try to figure out whethe: 
a live pilot would have cleared the 
tail surfaces of his plane. 

Other rockets, firing forward, stop 
the sled after the test. 

These experiments at Edwards Base 
two of ways in which 
working to make flight 
well as for mil- 


ire only many 


airmen are 
for 
fliers. 


safer, civilians as 


itary 


New Safety Record 


Flying is becoming sater year by 
vear on the scheduled airlines—the air- 
lines which have Government permis- 
sion to carry passengers over fixed 
routes on definite schedules. In 1948 
the scheduled airlines set a new safety 
record. Last year they broke the 1948 
even better safety 
only four fatal acci- 


record and set an 
mark 
dents on the scheduled airlines of the 
U. S. in 1949. 

In that vear 16,500,000 passengers 
traveled 8,913,081,000 miles. There 
were 93 deaths, That’s about one death 
per 100 million passenger-miles flown. 
The 1948 mark was 1.3 deaths per 100 
million passenger-miles. A total of 103 
passengers lost lives in 1948 on 
fights of scheduled airlines. 

During 1949 international 
did not have a single fatal accident. 
Two of the four fatal crashes on flights 
within the U. S. were at Washington, 
D. C. The others were at Dallas, Texas, 
and near Fort Dix, New Jersey. 

From frequent reports of flying ac- 
cidents, many people have the impres- 
sion that flying is quite unsafe. Most 
of the acéidents, however, are in mil- 
itary flying and on chartered flights, 
rather than on scheduled airlines. 

Cover photo from Acme 


There were 


their 


airlines 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Crash tests suggest plane 
passengers are safer riding backwards (p. 4). Chinese Com- 
munists are eager to “liberate” Tibet (p.9). IN NEWS 
PAGES (pp. 6-8)—Sengte passes Amendment to discard 
Electoral College; Sen. McMahon wants to stop atomic arms 
race with world-wide “Marshall Plan”; Britain arrests scien- 
tist as atom spy; phone strike put off; Truman invokes Taft- 
Hartley law in coal strike; U.S. will junk 25 million bushels 
of potatoes; tailor-made city planned for India; rival govern- 
ments battle to contro] Viet Nam. 


SAFEST YEAR: About 91,000 persons died in accidents 
in the U.S. last year. That figures out to 61.2 deaths for 
every 100,000 persons in the nation. It’s the lowest acci- 
dental-death rate on record. Accidents injured 9,400,000 
persons in 1949. In-pther words—in our safest year—one out 
of every 16 persons in the U. S. was killed or severely hurt 
in accidents 


FLYING TAXIS? Airports of most cities are miles from 
the center of town. An air passenger from Boston, for in- 
stance, gets to LaGuardia Field in New York City in an hour 

and then is annoyed to find that it takes half an hour to 
get downtown. Last week New York City asked the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, which controls U.S. civilian flying, to 
permit helicopter shuttle-service from New York's airports 
to mid-Manhattan and to surrounding communities. Air- 
taxis would save up to 80 per cent of time spent going to 
and from airports, it was claimed. 


NO SOUVENIRS: The White House, shaky in its old 
age, is being rebuilt. At first the Government thought of 
letting people have the debris as souvenirs. But officials 
feared a brisk trade in fake “souvenirs” would arise. So last 
week it was decided that : (1) everything that can be re- 
used and built back into the White House will be hauled 
to an Army post and guarded; (2) most of the rest will be 
made into tables, fireplaces, and the like for schools and 
public institutions; (3) what's left will be buried where 
souvenir hunters can’t find it. 


Wide World photo 
THIS FRENCH TEEN-AGER, Nicole Legendre, 17, is in 
the U. S. to thank Americans who last year helped needy 
children in her home town, Compiegne, France. Read the 
exclusive World Week interview with Mlle. Legendre on the 
next page. With her is G. Howard Hodge, of New York, 
who organized the program to aid the Compiegne children. 


OUR WINTER-SPORTS PAGE: In Scandinavia peo- 
ple have been traveling around on skis for hundreds of years 
Last week in the world ski championships at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Swedes won all the distance races and 21-year-old 
Hans Bjornstad of Norway (left in photo above) won the ski 
jumping title. In photo, Birger Ruud of Norway, 1932 
Olympic ski jump champ, is congratulating Bjornstad. This 
week the world’s championships in downhill ski racing are 
being held at Aspen, Colorado. More winter sports-lights 
(1) In the Alps of northern Italy, the Lake Placid fire chiet 
with three other northern New Yorkers won the world four- 
man bobsled championship for the second year in a row 


Then they sadly reported that they didn’t have enough 


money left to ship their sled home. (2) Ice skaters note: 
the world figure-skating championships will be held from 
March 6 to 8 in London, England. 


STOPPED WATCHES:. Our Government encourages 
Western Europe to sell more goods to the U.S. to help 
rebuild Europe’s prosperity. But more imports mean tougher 
competition for American-made goods. Last week Waltham, 
Massachusetts, learned that little economics lesson. The 
Waltham Watch Company, oldest watch factory in the na- 
tion, shut up shop. About 1,200 workers were out of a job. 
Watchmakers blamed Waltham’s troubles on our large im- 
ports of low-priced Swiss watches. Waltham’s last hope: 
a Government loan may be considered for defense reasons 
Waltham made precision instrument parts in World War II. 


TOP-LEVEL CHANGE: Gordon Gray will quit as Secre- 
tary of the Army by September | to become President of the 
University of Nerth Carolina. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

FRANCE’S SHAKY GOVERNMENT~—Reds to left of them, 
DeGaullists to right of them, volleyed and thundered—but 
the 600 members of the French Assembly are still stringing 
along with Premier Georges Bidault (WW. Nov. 9, p. 5). A 
rickety coalition of moderate parties has governed France 
since 1947. The coalition collapsed this month. Socialists 
walked out of Bidault’s cabinet. Last Wednesday the As- 
sembly by a narrow margin (150 not voting) approved 
Bidault’s new cabinet, with no Socialist members. How 
long can this minority government last? 


ENDQUOTE: Claude E. Hooper, the man who makes the 
“hooperratings” that show how many people listen to which 
radio show: “Henry Ford took the family apart and television 
is putting it back together again.” 
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CONGRESS AT WORK 


MAKING VOTES COUNT. The 
Electoral College, whose sole pur- 
pose is to elect our President, may 
soon be a thing of the past. 
Our 162-year-old method of naming the 
President would be discarded under a 
proposed amendment to the U. S. Con- 
stitution. The Senate approved the 
amendment by a 64-27 vote. 

The amendment now goes to the 
House, where another two-thirds vote is 
necessary before it goes to the states. 
Three fourths of our state legislatures 
would then have to approve it before 
the amendment becomes effective. 

Here is how our present system 
works: Each state is entitled to a num- 
ber of electoral votes equal to its total 
of U.S. Senators and Representatives. 
(Wisconsin, with two Senators and 10 
Representatives, has 12 electoral votes. ) 
In the Presidential election the candi- 
date winning the greatest number of 
popular votes receives all the electoral 
votes of the state. 

The electoral votes are actually cast 
by the Electoral College—whose mem- 
bers meet after the election. (Wisconsin 
has 12 out of the 531 members of the 
College.) Each elector (as members of 
the College are called) may cast his 
vote for anyone he chooses. In actual 
practice (but with rare exceptions) all 
the electors of a state vote for the candi- 
date receiving the highest popular vote 
in the state. The candidate receiving a 
majority of the electoral vote becomes 
President. 

Here is how this would be changed 
by the new amendment: The Electoral 
College would be abolished, but the 
system of electoral votes would be 
retained. These votes would be auto- 
matically divided between the candi- 
dates in proportion to the popular vote 
they receive. (If the Republican candi- 
date receives twice as many votes in 
Wisconsin as the Democratic candi- 
date, the electoral vote would be di- 
vided, 8-4, between the two men.) 

The candidate receiving the greatest 
number of electoral would be- 
come President. If there were more than 
two candidates, the winner would have 
to receive at least 40 per cent of the 
electoral votes. If no candidate had this 
many votes, the Senate and House 
would elect the President from among 
the top two candidates. 

The amendment was sponsored in 
the Senate by Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. (Rep., Mass.). Forty-six Democrats 
ind 18 Republicans voted for it. Four 
Democrats and 23 Republicans voted 
against it. 

What's Behind It: Under the present 
Electoral College system little attention 
parties to 


votes 


states 
{ like 


which 


is paid by political 
which 


those in 


usually vote Democratic 


those 


Wide World 
Meet Aloha Joy Riggs (above). She's just 17, 
but she is the sole owner and operator of her 
store, The Cedar Chest, in Kansas City, Mo. 
Aloha borrowed $2,000 last year to open the 
shop, hopes to be “in the clear’ this year. 


usually vote Republican (like Ver- 
mont). Many people do not vote in 
these “sure” states, because they are cer- 
tain ahead of time which candidate is 
going to receive the state’s electoral votes. 

Under the Lodge amendment every 
vote would count, because the electoral 
vote would be divided between the can- 
didates within each state. 

At present great importance is at- 
tached to the more populous states, 
such as New York, Pennsylvania, and 
California. Winning the state by even 
a single vote gives the state’s entire 
electoral vote to one candidate. The 
Lodge amendment would reduce the 
overall importance of these _ states, 
where the winning candidate might re- 
ceive only a few electoral votes more 
than his opponent. 

(See “Should We Elect the President 
by Popular Vote”, Oct. 19 issue.) 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


“MERCI, AMERICA.” If all am- 
bassadors were as charming as 
blonde, blue-eyed Nicole Legen- 
dre, of Compiegne, France, inter- 
national affairs might not be so 
full of headaches. 
Seventeen-year-old Nicole, daughter of 
the mayor of Compiegne (a small town 
just north of Paris) arrived in the 
U.S. last week on a “thank-you” mis- 
sion. Flown here by Air France, Nicole 
explains that she has come to express 
the appreciation of the people of Com 


IEW 


piegne to Americans who have con- 
tributed to the Hodge Foundation for 
Children of Compiegne. 

(G. Howard Hodge, who started this 
fund for French children, is a New York 
hat stylist who last year sponsored a 
benefit hat show to raise money to help 
Compiegne. The money raised by the 
Hodge Foundation is used to provide 
food and clothing for children under 
eight years of age. ) 

“Some of the money, for instance, is 
used to provide milk for the children 
in school,” Nicole explained. “The chil- 
dren lack milk, not because there is a 
great milk shortage in France, but be- 
cause many French workmen today earn 
so little that they cannot afford to buy 
milk for their children. 

“T hear,” Nicole went on, “that some 
Americans think that the people of 
France do not know who sends them 
many of these generous gifts. But every- 
one in Compiegne knows about the 
Hodge Foundation. When Mr. Hodge 
visited Compiegne recently, he was 
made an honorary citizen of our town. 
There was a grand ceremony with all 
of the townspeople present.” 

In addition to being mayor of Com- 
piegne, Nicole’s father is a member of 
the French National Assembly (legis- 
lature), and he also manages to find 
time to write a political column for a 
Compiegne newspaper. Nicole hears so 
much political discussion at home that 
she has vowed “never to marry a ‘politi- 
cal man.” 

Meantime, Nicole is studying to be an 
actress. She finished high school last 
summer and is now studying acting and 
French literature with a private tutor. 
She hopes to qualify for the Conserv- 
atoire De Theatre, France’s best known 
school of art, music, and drama. 

Before she came to the U. S., Nicole’s 
impression was that “everything here was 
so new, so young, so free.” In her first 
two hectic days here, she was most im- 
pressed with the size of Idlewild Air- 
port, New York traffic, the huge cars, 
and all the bright lights. 

The first thing Nicole noticed about 
the American people was the attitude 
between children and parents. Young 
people here have such a feeling of 
equality, she commented. They demand 
their “constitutional rights”—as if they 
thought the Bill of Rights was written 
especially for them. 





ATOMIC DEBATE. President 
Truman’s order to build the hy- 
drogen bomb (see Feb. 8 issue) 
touched off an even louder debate 
on atomic weapons and world 
peace. 
Most potent proposal from the halls of 
was in an impassioned 
speech by Senator Brien McMahon 
(Dem., Conn.,). 

McMahon urged that the U. S. offer 
to finance a new five-year “Marshall 
Plan” for the whole world costing 50 
billion dollars, on condition that all 
nations, including Soviet Russia, accept 
in atomic disarmament agreement. The 
Senator made it clear that ironclad 
guarantees of free inspection of atomic 
plants of all types would be an essential 
part of such an agreement. 

Senators of both parties, though skep- 
tical that Russia would join, agreed that 
such a huge investment would never- 
theless be cheap insurance against a 
war of extermination. Senator Millard 
E. Tydings (Dem., Md.) proposed a 
resolution asking the President to call 
a world disarmament conference at 
Washington to end the atomic night- 
mare. 

Some Congressmen urged the Presi- 
dent to make another effort to approach 
Premier Stalin. But the President and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson took 
the position that no direct conversa- 
tions with Russia should be started 
without consulting other nations within 
the framework of the United Nations. 

Two influential groups of scientists 
urged a fresh start on atomic control. 


Government 
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designers and engineers, and SKF Industries of Philadelphia. Machine is unique 
in its use of roller bearings to crush juice from cane in the first stages of sugar 
manufacture. The 20-ton sugar mill was ordered by a Costa Rican planter and 
banker, and it will be used to crush 150 tons of cane each day on a Middle Ameri- 
can sugar plantation. 





Twelve leading physicists issued a state- 
ment declaring that use of the hydrogen 
bomb would be “a betrayal of Christian 
civilization itself.” They urged that the 
President and Congress make a solemn 
declaration that the U. S. would not be 
the first to use the H-bomb. 

The Federation of Atomic Scientists, 
composed of 1,500 physicists and others, 
many of whom worked on the first 
atomic bomb, called on the President to 
establish without delay a commission to 
break “the present stubborn deadlock” 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
on control of atomic weapons. 


ATOM SPY CASE. The arrest of 
a British scientist on charges of 
passing atomic secrets has thrown 
the highly charged atomic situ- 
ation into further confusion. 
The accused is Dr. Klaus Fuchs, a 
German-born physicist, but a natural- 
ized British citizen who held a top 
position in British atomic laboratories. 

Sent to the U.S. as a member of a 
British delegation he remained here for 
three, years and had access to basic 
secret atomic information. 

Arrested as a result of investigations 
by the FBI, Fuchs will be tried in 
London. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
and General Leslie Groves, wartime 
head of America’s atomic bomb project, 
told the Congressional Atomic Energy 
Committee that Fuchs may have con- 
veyed to Russia information that has- 
tened the Russian achievement of an 
atomic bomb by at least a year. 


e young lady is testing a new machine 


grinding sugar cane, built by New York 


FOLLOW-UPS 


PHONE STRIKE POSTPONED. A 
threatened nationwide strike of tele- 
phone workers was put off until at least 
February 24. The Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) delayed their 
strike scheduled for February 8, follow- 
ing a request from Cyrus S. Ching 
Federal Mediation Director. Ching will 
try to bring the union and the telephone 
companies into agreement. (See Feb. 8 
issue.) 

eee 


NEW CRISIS IN COAL. President 
Truman last week exercised his powers 
under the Taft-Hartley Act to try to 
bring an end to the soft-coal dispute. He 
appointed a_ three-man fact-finding 
board to investigate and report back 
to him by Monday, February 13. When 
he receives the report Mr. Truman may 
ask for an injunction (court order) to 
require full coal production for 80 days, 
while new attempts at settlement are 
made. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
President may obtain such an injunction 
if the work stoppage in question is a 
threat to the “national health and 
safety.” (See Feb. 1 and Feb. 8 issues.) 


NEW CONGRESSMAN. William B 
Widnall, Republican, was elected last 
week to the House of Representatives 
from the Seventh District of New Jer 
sey. He will complete the term of J. Par 
nell Thomas, who resigned. His name 
should be added to the list of Congress- 
men on pages 30-31 of CONGRESS AT 
WORK, Part II of Feb. 1 issue. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


POTATO BLUES. Uncle Sam has 
ordered 25 million bushels of po- 
tatoes to be dyed blue and 
dumped as waste. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan early this month authorized 
the dumping, in the areas in which they 
were produced, of more than one third 
of the 1949 potato crop which the 
Government will buy under its price 
support program. 

The Government paid an average 
price of $40 a ton for the potatoes. They 
will be colored blue by agents of the 
Department of Agriculture to keep them 
out of commercial markets. They will 
then be sold back to the farmers at a 
price of about 20 cents a ton, and will 
be used for feeding livestock or as 
fertilizer. 

What's Behind It: The price a farmer 
receives for potatoes and other basic 
farm commodities is supported by the 
Government under an act of Congress 
Through 1950 (but gradually reducing 
thereafter), the prices wil! be supported 
at up to 90 per cent of “parity”. “Par 
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ity” is a complicated formula through 
which a farmer receives a price for a 
product somewhat equal to what a given 
amount (say a bushel) of that product 
would have purchased in 1909-14. 

When more bushels of potatoes (or 
corn, or wheat, etc.) are produced than 
are sold to the public at “support 
prices”, the Government buys the sur- 
plus. That’s what happened in the 
potato market this year. Farmers who 
benefit by the Government potato price- 
support program must agree to limit 
the acres planted in potatoes to the 
number specified by the Department of 
Agriculture 

The furor over the spectacular dump- 
ing of potatoes look 
for a solution” to the problem. 
Although the cost of this year’s potato 
support program will be less than half 
of last year’s, it will almost 
$100,000.000 

Secretary Brannan claims that his 
long-range farm plan would solve the 
problem. Last year, however, Congress 
rejected this “Brannan Plan.” Its op- 


led Congress to 
new 


reac h 


ponents said the cost would be too great 
and would require too strict a control 


over the farmers’ freedom of action 

The farm-price-support program has 
become an important part of our na- 
tion’s price and business structure. It is 
a complicated problem in economics, 
which, this election year, is further com- 
plicated by politics. Vote-seekers must 
try to please the farmers and keep the 
“city folks” from complaining about high 
prices. 


THE FAR EAST 


A CITY OUT OF NOWHERE. 
Every architect is said to dream 
of the chance to design an entire 
city from scratch. 
Such a dream came true to Albert 
Mayer, noted New York architect. The 
government of the East Punjab province 
of India has asked him to draw the 
plans for a new city to be built on a 
barren plain 

The new city—which still has no name 
—will be the capital of the province. The 
old capital, Lahore, became part of 
Pakistan when the Punjab was split 
between India and Pakistan in 1947 

The site selected for the city is 140 
miles north of New Delhi, the national 
capital. 

Plans call for a city large enough to 
accommodate 150,000 inhabitants in 
five years time, with eventual expansion 
to 500,000. East Punjab is bearing the 
cost of the project, aided by a loan 
from the Indian government. 

The building of a large city from 
scratch is a rather rare undertaking. 


Other examples are Washington, D. C.; 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; and Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. 

“To a planner;” said Mr. Mayer, “it’s 
tremendously exciting. We start with 
just a blank sheet of paper and do as 
wonderfully or badly as we can.” 

The plans for the Punjab metropolis 
include public buildings, residential 
areas, public squares, and a market 
place “typically Indian in character.” 

Since almost all of the new city’s 
transport will be by bicycle and horse 
or bullock cart, Mayer explained that 
the traffic problem will be “somewhat 
different than New York's.” 
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indicates location of new city 
(see story). 


Black square 

planned as East Punjab capitol 
ONE VIET NAM TOO MANY. 
When two governments claim 
control of the same country, it 
usually means trouble. 

And that is precisely the situation in 

Viet Nam in Southeast Asia. 

The situation is particularly explosive 
because one of these governments is 
supported by Russia and the other is 
backed by the western democracies. 

French Indo-China, of which Viet 
Nam is a part, was acquired by France 
in the late 1800s. Located on Commu- 
nist China’s southeastern border, the 
country covers an area of 286,000 
square miles (larger than France her- 
self) and has a population of 27,000,000 
(see map in Feb. 8 issue). 

Indo-China’s importance is two-fold: 
strategic and economic. Japan used the 
area as a springboard in the last war, 
in her drive to conquer Southeast Asia 
and many important islands of the 
Pacific. Any aggressive power control- 
ling Indo-China stands a good chance 
of seizing nearby Thailand and Malaya. 

Economically, Indo-China’s _ signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that it is one of 
the principal exporters of rice. And rice 
is the basic food staple of almost half of 
the world’s population. 

Shortly after the defeat of Japan in 


1945, Indo-Chinese nationalists, led by 
the Moscow-trained Communist Ho Chi 
Minh, rebelled against French rule and 
set up the republic of Viet Nam. It 
consists of the provinces of Tonkin, An- 
nam, and Cochin-China—about two 
fifths of the area of Indo-China and 
four-fifths of the population. 

France, yielding to pressure, recog- 
nized Ho Chi Minh’s republic in March, 
1946. However, a dispute arose over 
the boundaries of this republie shortly 
thereafter. This provoked a civil war 
which has lasted ever since. 

In an effort to draw the Indo-Chinese 
nationalists away from Ho Chi Minh, 
France invited a former emperor of 
Annam, Bao Dai, to head a rival Viet 
Nam government. This government 
covers the same area as that claimed by 
Ho. Recently, the French National 
Assembly approved an agreement be- 
tween France and Bao Dai’s govern- 
ment. 

Under the terms of this agreement 
the Viet Nam republic headed by Bao 
Dai will enjoy almost complete inde- 
pendence in domestic affairs. France 
continues to control Viet Nam’s foreign 
affairs and national defense. 

At the present time Bao Dai’ gov- 
ernment holds all the large cities, the 
roads, and the railroad lines. Ho's forces 
control the rest of Viet Nam. 

Last month Communist China recog- 
nized Ho’s rebel regime as the legal 
government of Viet Nam. Russia 
promptly added her recognition and the 
Soviet satellite states followed suit. 

France took a serious view of the 
situation and filed a “solemn protest” 
with Moscow, but Moscow rejected the 
protest. 

On February 7, the’ United States 
and Britain recognized the Bao Dai 
government of Viet Nam. 

Thus Viet Nam has become the “hot- 
test spot” in the cold war between the 
East and the West. 


Quik Quiz 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

1. What city in France 
does Nicole Legendre come from? 

2. Who is the ruler of 
Viet Nam recognized by France? 
___ SS. ~ What color is Uncle 
Sam dyeing 25 million bushels of pota- 
toes? 

4. How many votes 
are there in the Electoral College? 

5. Under what act 
may Mr. Truman ask for a strike-ending 
injunction? 





A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 15 TIBET 


HE HIGHEST spot in the United 

States (outside Alaska) is the peak 
of Mt. Whitney in California. Mt. Whit- 
ney towers 14,500 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Today's “storm center,” Tibet, is 
even higher than that. The AVERAGE 
height of the Tibetan plateau is 16,000 
feet above sea level. 

Up there on the “roof of the world,” 
the Tibetans live alone and like it. Vis- 
itors from foreign lands usually aren’t 
welcome. Now and then a bold explorer 
trudges through the three-mile-high 
passes to enter Tibet, but much of this 
mysterious land is still unmapped and 
unexplored. 

Tibet’s rugged mountains, like for- 
tress walls, have shielded the country 
from-foreign conquerors. It is true that 
Kublai Khan, the great Mongol em- 
peror of China, once overran eastern 
Tibet. Warlike mountaineers from In- 
dia and Nepal and armies from China 
have occasionally marched into Tibet. 
None of these invaders stayed very 
long. Britain, which formerly ruled In- 
dia, long worked to win Tibet's affec- 
tion. But the British never got much 
control over the highland country. 
Tibet has been practically independent 
since 1911, when the last Chinese 
troops were chased out. 


The Communist Threat 

Can Tibet keep its freedom? Today, 
for the first time in nearly 40 years, 
that’s a big question. Last month the 
Chinese Communists checked over their 
list of places to be conquered and 
marked Tibet “next.” 

For centuries the Chinese have 
claimed that Tibet is part of China. 
Like every Chinese government before 
them, the Chinese Communists are now 
saying the same thing. 

The Communist armies have overrun 
practically all the mainland of China. 
They are camped at the very borders 
of Tibet. 

Recently Lowell Thomas, the well- 
known radio commentator, and his son, 

Lowell, Jr., returned from a trip to 
Tihet Only six Americans before them 
have visited Tibet’s capital, Lhasa. The 
Communists claimed that the Thomases 
were acting as agents of the U. S. and 
British governments in efforts to get 
control of Tibet. Mr. Thomas denies 
this. He says he just went to Tibet to 
see the sights. 

The Communists their 


have own 


fbi Ge ae Re 2 ih 


plan for Tibet. They say they will soon 
“tiberate” Tibet and reunite it with the 
“big democratic family of China.” 

Not much news comes out of Tibet. 
It would seem, however, that the 
Tibetan government doesn’t welcome 
Communist-type “liberation.” It is said 
that the Tibetans recently sent “good- 
will missions” to neighboring Nepal! and 
India and to Britain and the U. S$ 
Last year four merchants were sent to 
India and the United States to talk 
about trade. Tibet has furs to sell, and 
also musk. Musk is a strong-smelling 
substance found in a pouch of the male 
musk deer, an animal of central Asia. 
Musk, used in perfume, is worth more 
than its weight in gold. Tibet also has 
untapped mineral wealth. 

Tibet has no army worth mention- 
ing. Its sole defenses are its snow-swept 
mountains, its nearly barren land, and 
the thin air which, unless you're used 
to it, makes every breath a gasp and 
every step a labor. There are no rail- 
roads, no highways—not even a wheeled 
vehicle. 

Despite these obstacles, the Chinese 
Communists may be able to seize Lhasa 
and other important points. It may not 
be so easy to turn the primitive farm- 
ers and herdsmen of Tibet into good 
communists. 

The Tibetans are members of the 
Mongolian race, like the Chinese. The 
Tibetan spoken language resembles 
Chinese. Tibetans are short, broad- 
shouldered people with light brown 
skin and a cheery disposition. They live 
mostly on barley (the chief crop) and 


the milk and meat of the yak. The yak 
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is a shaggy-haired ox related to the 
bison that once roaméd the Great 
Plains of the U. S 

Tibet is so high and dry and cold 
that there are few trees. Grass of the 
pastures feeds sheep and goats as well 
as yaks. The herdsmen who raise these 
animals live in tents of yak hair. These 
men are nomads, They move from 
place to place to find pasture for the 
animals. 

Everybody drinks lots of hot but- 
tered tea—usually 30 or more cups a 
day. With plenty of buttered tea unde: 
his belt, a Tibetan has no fear of cold 
weather or hunger. 


Land of Lamas 


Tibetans believe in a form of Bud- 
dhism known as lamaism. Under this 
system the monks, known as lamas, are 
very powerful. 

According to some estimates, a 
fourth of all the men in Tibet are lamas. 
They live together in monasteries, 
which are centers of learning and of 
such local industries as weaving. 

Officially, the ruler of Tibet is the 
Dalai Lama, the top-ranking monk. He 
lives near Lhasa. Another monk, the 
Panchen Lama, is considered by some 
Tibetans to have more power in re- 
ligious matters than the Dalai Lama. 

When either of these two grand 
lamas dies, Tibetans believe that his 
soul enters the body of a boy being 
born just at that moment. So the high 
priests round up a group of boys born at 
the time of the grand lama’s death, and 
pick one as the new grand lama. Since 
the new grand lama is usually a young 
and ignorant boy, his advisers often 
wield the real power. These advisers 
are high-ranking lamas or members of 
the few families of wealthy landlords 
The present Dalai Lama (W.W. Feb. 8 
p. 6) is 16 years old. 





Lhasae 











v by Eva Mizerek 


Tibet has nearly twice the area of Texas, but fewer than 3,000, 000 people. 





E ALL know the “big league” 

names in Europe—Britain. France, 

Russia, Italy, Germany, and others. 
But there is “sandlot league” 
which seldom gets anv notice. They are 
the tiny countries which have been over- 
looked by the march of events—and by 
marching armies. 

The smallest ot little-known 
littfe lands of Europe are San Marino, 
Andorra, Monaco, Liechtenstein. 
Even on the larger maps they appear as 


frec kles on 


also a 


these 
and 


tiny dots, no more than little 
the f f I 


speaking they are not coun- 


urope 


tries but historic accidents. It is prob 
rather than generosity) 
that accounts for the continued existence 
of these midgets among the giants. But 
s no blinking the faet that these 


lo exist and have existed for 


ably oversight 


there 
countries 
i long time—free and independent. Thev 
so-called 


days they 


ire the living denials to the 
their 


empire crum- 


‘laws” of history. In 


have seen many a mighty 
ble to the 
to survive 

These four Lilliputian states have all 


the trappings of nationhood 


dust. Yet the have managed 


They have 
their own national flags, their own post- 
ige st imps, even the ir own little 

Some of them have 
ally frozen in time 


irmies. 
remained virtu 
The \ 
many curious customs that go back to 
for the 
today as 


have retained 


days. Their peoples 


medieval 
most part, lead the same life 
they did centuries ago 

Some of them have populations not 
much larger than the enrollment in vour 
high school. And the entire width 
of them (Monaco) could be covered by 
2.127 copies of a Scholastic 
our staff mathematician figured that one 
out! 


They have beer 


ot one 


magazine— 


illed * postage-stamp 


countries” —not nly because of their 


diminutive siz ilso because the sale 
i sizable 


time the 


of their st imps to « ollectors is 
source o their in ome Ea h 


government t I | new post- 
issued. Most ot 


collectors 


age stamps these 


stamps aré unused to 
around th 

Now vit} 
let us exami 


tail. 


f 
nifying glass— 


states in de- 


Kurope 








SAN MARINO: This oldest and small- 
lies in the 
Apennines, 125 
It is atop Mount 
the Adriatic 
38 square miles 
one tenth the size of New York City 
The 12,150 San Marinese how 


they are known to geographers 


est republic in the world 
eastern foothills of the 
miles north of Rome 
2,500 feet 


plain Its area is only 


Titano, above 


that’s 
are pre- 
dominantly of Italian stock. 

This little republic has a unique his- 
It was founded about 350 A. D 
named 


tory 
by a Dalmatian stonecutter 
Marinus. He came to work in the quar 
ries of Mount Titano 

There are many legends told about 
him. One credits him with luring a huge 
bl i¢ k bear 
guise) over the edge of a precipice. He 
is said to have driven all the bears out 
of Mount Titano 

The owner of the 


lady of Rimini 


mvsterious disease), rate- 


(supposed to be Satan in dis- 


mountain, a rich 
whose two sons Marinus 
cured of a 
fully gave him Mount Titano as a site 
for a monastery. In time a town grew up 
There, and in 


Marinus’ fol- 


lowers and their descendants have lived 


around this monastery 


the area surrounding it, 


ever since. 

After Marinus’ death in 360 A. D., he 
was made a saint. His words—going back 
1.600 vears—have 
sort of “foreign policy” for San Marino: 
‘We do not 
lands, and we will not give up an In h 
of our own.” (When later 
Napoleon offered San Marino more ter 
ritory, its recalling Marinus 
words turned the offer 

All through its 
public has offered 
refugees from othe 
is guaranteed 


ilmost served as a 


want an inch of others’ 


centuries 


citizens 
down. ) 
tiny re- 
isylum to political 
That right 
nstitution 


history the 


navions. 


Probably the most revered foreign 
name in San Marino is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. The American President was 
made an “honorary citizen” of the re- 
public at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

On May 7, 1861, President Lincoln 
penned the following note to his friends 
in far-off San Marino: “I thank the 
council of San Marino for the honor of 
citizenship it has conferred upon me 
Although vour dominion Is small vour 


one of the most 
i} 


state is, nevertheless 


honored in all historv. It has, bv its ex 
perience demonstrated the truth, so full 
of encouragement to the friends of hu- 
that founded on 


manity government 


re public an prin iples is capable of being 
so administered as to be secure-and 
enduring.” 

In this San 


Marino. there is no wealth, no poverty, 


miniature country of 
no meome tax 

Neither 
Marino. But this little matter hasn’t pre- 
vented the state from issuing air mail 
Other ex- 
ports from San Marino are barlev. wine, 
cattle 


ind no public debt 
are there anv airplanes in San 


stamps for sale to collectors. 


and building stone.) 


Election by Child’s Play 


Until recent times, another source of 
income for the state was the conferring 
of titles (duke, count, baron, etc.) on 
wealthy foreigners—all for a “minor con- 
sideration,” sav, a few thousand dollars. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand 
Council of 60 members elected by pop- 
ular The Council nominates six 
candidates for the two highest offices in 
the republic—the Captains-Regent. At a 
public ceremony the names of six can- 
didates are deposited in a silver urn. 
4 blindfolded child then draws the 
names of two men who become the 
joint rulers of San Marino. 

The two Captains-Regent serve a term 
of only and each receives 
the pay of five dollars a month. 


vote 


six months 


In elections last vear the Communists 
won 35 of the 60 seats in the Council. 
But even communism acts in a re- 
strained fashion in San Marino. The 
Communists’ important act has 
financiers to 


most 


been to permit foreign 





open San Marino's first gambling ca- 
sino—run bv the alleged Communist 
“boss” of the tiny republic. 

The standing army of San Marino 
consists of a force of 80 men—plus a 50- 


piece military band. 














ANDORRA: Of the four “smgll fry” 
nations of Europe, Andorra is the small- 
est in population but the largest in size. 

It is inhabited by 5,321 people, scat- 
tered in six villages. Even the “capital,” 
ilso called Andorra, is a village of only 
700 people. Andorra occupies 191 square 
miles—about one half the area of New 
York City 

This midget republic is tucked away 
high in the Pyrenees Mountains between 
the borders of France and Spain. For 
more than six months each vear the 
passes leading to France are blocked by 
snow, 

The story is told that when Napoleon 
was conquering Europe in the early 
nineteenth century, he stumbled upon 
Andorra. He was so intrigued by its his- 
tory that he gave orders that the little 
country should not be touched. “It is a 
political curiosity,” Napoleon exclaimed. 
“It must be preserved.” 

Some 130 years later another corporal, 
Adolf Hitler, also decided that this poor, 
mountainous little country wasn’t worth 
occupying. 

The history of Andorra goes back 
1,200 years, when a group of Catalan 
peasants, fleeing from the Moors who 
had Spain, settled in these 
mountain valleys. 

Charlemagne granjed it independence 
early in the ninth century. Andorra still 
treasures the document signed by him. 
Since 1278 it has enjoved undisturbed 
self-rule under the joint suzerainty (over- 
seeing protection) of France and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The judges of 
Andorra are appointed in equal numbers 
by the Bishop and the French govern- 


overrun 


ment 
Otherwis« 
ing, independent republic. It is ruled by 
a Council-General of 24 members, four 
from each of the six parishes. Thev are 


elected by the 


Andorra is a self-govern- 


heads of families, for a 
term of four 

No one can serve on the Council un- 
The members of the 
Council-General meet in a chamber re- 
sembling the loft of a barn, in which 
they stable their mules during meetings. 

The chief executive is called the “First 


vears 


less he is married 


Syndic,” and his’ deputy, the “Second 
Syndic.” They are chosen by the Coun- 
cil-General. 

The permanent “army” of Andorra 
consists of seven policemen. They 
guarded the little state’s neutrality dur- 
ing World War II! 

Andorra has no income tax, no law- 
vers, and almost no laws. There has 
been no murder committed there as far 
back as anyone can remember 

The Andorrans are chiefly Roman 
Catholics and speak Catalan. Their cus- 
toms and occupations are much the same 
as thev were in ancient times 

Sheep raising and the cultivation of 
tobacco are the leading occupations. 
Actually, smuggling is equally, if not 
more, important. Andorra has been 
called the “smugglers’ paradise.” Most 
of the tobacco grown is smuggled across 
the Spanish or French frontier—without 
pavment of custom duties. Evervone 
knows it. No one cares. In fact, smug- 
gling is regarded in Andorra as an honor- 
able profession. 





MONACO: The area of this smallest 
of independent states is precisely .59 
square miles (and please note the deci- 
mal point!). It occupies a territory of 
only 375 acres. If you are a fair golfer, 
vou could drive a golf ball across the 
width of all Monaco in three strokes. (Its 


,_ average width is barely 650 yards.) 


But this tiny principality is fortunate 
in holding a choice location in Europe. 
It is situated in the sunny Riviera on the 
Mediterranean coast of southern France. 
Its mild climate, balmy air, and its mag- 
nificent scenery against the background 
of the high, snow-capped Alps, have 
made Monaco the paradise of pleasure- 
seekers. 

Monaco’s population is 21,000. Of 
this number, only 2,000—less than one 
tenth—are full-fledged citizens. The rest 
are Frenchmen, Italians, Corsicans, Brit 
ish, and many others. 

Monaco is rather snobbish about natu- 
ralization. Your family has to reside in 
Monaco for four generations before vou 
may become a citizen. 

After enjoying independence for 800 
vears this little land was annexed to 
France in 1793 by the French Revolu- 
tionary government which deposed the 
reigning Monacan Prince. His line was 
re-established in 1814, but the princi- 
pality was placed under the protection 
of the Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861 
Monaco went under French guardian- 


1 


ship but retained its political independ- 
ence. And independent Monaco has 
been ever since. 

The Prince of Monaco was an abso- 
lute ruler until the adoption of a con- 
stitution in 1911. This constitution pro 
vides for a National Council of 21 mem- 
bers elected by the people for four years 
The present ruler is the 27-year-old 
Prince Rainier III, who succeeded his 
grandfather, Louis I, when the latter 
died last year. 

The Monegasques (as the citizens of 
Monaco are called) pay no income tax 
Most of them earn a good living from 
the thriving tourist trade. Visitors to 
Monaco before the war numbered 


1,500,000 a vear. 
Postage stamps here, too, are 
portant source of revenue. Most of Mo 


an im- 


naco’s stamps hardly ever appear on 
letters but go straight to stamp dealers 
However, the principality’s chief incom« 
is derived from the gambling tables of 
the world-famous Monte Carlo Casino 

Oddly enough, the Monaco residents 
themselves are not permitted to enter 
the gaming rooms. The theory appar- 
ently is that gambling may be all right 
for foreigners—but not for the Mone- 


gasques! 





S FURSTENTUM LIECHTENSTEIN J 


LIECHTENSTEIN: This little prin- 
cipality—whose name is pronounced 
LIHK-ten-shtein—made the world press 
last fall. It applied to the United Na 
tions for membership in the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 

The request was promptly approved 
by the U. N. General Assembly. How 
ever, many of the delegates had to con- 
sult their atlases to find out just what 
and where Liechtenstein is. 

Leichtenstein lies on the east bank of 
the Upper Rhine, between Austria and 
Switzerland. It occupies an area of ex- 
actly 65 square miles—which is a little 
smaller than the District of Columbia. 
It has a population of 12.197, mostly 
of German stock. The people of Liech- 
tenstein earn their living primarily 
from farming and. cattle raising. 

At one time a member of the German 
Confederation, Liechtenstein became in- 
dependent in 1868. By a 1920 treaty 
with Switzerland, Liechtenstein uses 
Swiss money and belongs to the Swiss 
Customs Union. 

This miniature state is a constitutional, 
hereditary monarchy. Under its 1921 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Should the United States Constitution 


be amended to assure equality of rights 


under the law for men and women? 


Equal Rights for Women 


FOREWORD 
HE United 


not mention “men” o1 


States Constitution does 
‘women.” It 
people,” “persons,” “repre- 
and “citizens.” 
personal pronoun 
-d in the Constitution, it 


speaks of 
sentatives,” “members.” 


And 


singular is us 


wherever the 


is invariably “he” or “his.” 

In 1869. the Supreme Court ruled 
that the term ‘persons” does not include 
women! It was not until the adoption of 
the 19th Amendment in 1920 that wom- 
en were permitted to vote in national 
elections 

Today, American women occupy high 
positions in business, professions, and 
government. They control 70 per cent 
of the nation’s privately owned wealth. 
One-fourth of our entire labor force is 
made up of women. 

However, some legal inequalities still 
exist. In 40 states, property acquired 
after marriage through the joint efforts 
of husband and wife are subject to the 
control. In states, a 
wife’s earnings belong to the husband 
In 13 states illowed to 


serve on yuries. 


husband’s some 


women are not 


Consequently, a movement was start- 
ed some thirty years ago for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide 
equal rights for women. This proposed 
1 “Equality of rights 


imendment reads 
law shall not be denied or 


under the 

ibridged by the United States or by anv 

state on account of sex.” 
Women’s agri in this 


country are 


divided on this issue. Supporting the 
Equal Rights Amendment are the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, the General Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the 
and Professiona men’s Clubs, and 
other be 


of Won 


ens 


Busine ss 


To 
idded the 


sions of 


strued t 


exemptions 


The measure now goes to the House, 
where it must win by another two-thirds 
majority. If approved there it must be 
ratified by three-fourths of the 
(36) within seven vears to become part 
of the Constitution 

Following are the arguments for and 
against the proposed amendment: 


YES! 


UR country 

the world as a 
democracy unless it extends equal rights 
to women. 

The United States endorsed and 
signed the United Nations Charter. That 
charter six times declares for equality 
and fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to sex 

It is high time we brought the laws 
of our country into line with our pro- 
nouncements as a nation that champions 
freedom and human rights throughout 
the world. 

The quickest and best way to erase 
women in 


states 


cannot sincerely face 


true exponent of 


the discriminations against 
this country is to add the few simple 
words of the Equal Rights Amendment 
to the Constitution 

What discriminations against women 
still exist?. According to Dr. Lena M 
Phillips, of the International Federation 
Professional Women, 
in the law of the land 


of Business and 


“There are now 


more than a thousand discriminations 


against women, wholly out of line with 
our conception of human rights and the 
The re are 
American 
women with regard to property rights, 


position of women today.” 
at present legal barriers for 
inheritance, divorce, jury service, the 
right to compete with men in the same 
kind of work 

Fewer than of these discrimina- 
laws over 20 


Moreover, State laws do not have 


150 


} 
tory were changed in 
vears 


he security and per 


manence of a con- 
amendment. What one ses- 
State Legislature does, the 


, 
next session can undo. 


stitutional 


sion ot a 





and 











On the other hand, the Equal Rights 
Amendment would at one stroke cause 
both Federal and State governments to 
observe the principle of equal rights 
since the Federal Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land. 

It took many years for this country 
to adopt the 19th Amendment. But to 
grant women an equal right to vote was 
to grant only one of the rights to which 
women are entitled. 

Although women hold the bulk of the 
investments of the country, three States 
still prohibit a wife from engaging in 
independent business and keeping her 
earnings unless her husband gives his 
consent. In six States a wife cannot dis- 
pose of her separate real estate unless 
her husband joins her; but there is no 
similar restri¢tion on the husband. In 
13 States, women are not permitted to 
serve on juries. In 40 States property 
acquired after marriage by the co-oper- 
ative efforts of husband and wife be- 
longs to the husband. Discrimination 
igainst women because of marital status 
is common. Many boards of education 
forbid married women to teach. 

Our opponents assert that the Equal 
Rights Amendment would nullify all 
legal protection for women workers. 
That is not true. As a matter of fact 
under the Federal Wages and Hours 
Act all workers--men and women—are 
protected as far as hours of work and 
minimum wages are concerned. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Equal Rights Amendment would rule 
out sound protective legislation, such 
as maternity legislation, any more than 
equal rights under the law for all groups 
of men can deprive veterans of benefits 
for service to the nation. 

To sum up, women are citizens of the 
United States and thev are entitled to 
all the rights of citizens. Only the adop- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amendment 
can eliminate the existing injustices. 


HE supporters of the Equal Rights 

Amendment want a Constitutional 
declaration proclaiming that men and 
women should have equal rights. 

The problem is not as simple as that. 





Saying that men and women shall be 
equal will not make them equal. The 
words “equal rights” are impressive, but 
no one can possibly know what they 
would mean in a Constitutional amend- 
Only a long series of legal suits 
can determine precisely the definition 
if the term 

The Equal R 
Pandora’s box” that might cause un- 
told harm. Hundreds of 
would be thrown into question and con- 
Even if the 


he passed and ratified 


ment 


ghts Amendment is a 


current laws 


fusion umnendment should 
specific legisla- 
tion would be needed to put it 
fect 

As Senator 
winted ont du 


Senate 


into 


Estes Kefauver of Tenn. 
g the 
last month, the proposed amend- 


the debate in 
ment would sweep away Federal and 
State laws designed to offer special pro- 
tection to women. It would permit a 
iusband to sue his wife for non-support. 
would widows’ 
rights women, 
ind protection afforded women against 
ce. He added, “There would be no 
f establishing which parent would 

it home and take cure of the chil- 


f ” 


ime. 


nullify dower rights, 


existing labor laws for 


war ¢ 
\ is the status of women in Amer- 

i today? During the past 100 vears— 
vccording to the League of Women 
Voters—the a 


‘hievements of women in 
is countrv have been great. “Partly, 
I improved their position 


omen nave 
) gaining improvements in laws 


r} 


ind through and 
thes 


ind stature as persons 


gaining exercising 


tizenship. Partly have gained 
pportunits 
ugh a gradnal increase of enlighten- 


Today 


ery 


vomen occupy high places in 
Legally and_ politically, 
vomen have gained most of the impor- 

it privileges and responsibilities that 
men possess. Thev have not gained all 
of them. Such remnants of discrimina 
tion as still exist 
be removed. 


pursuit 


in some states need to 


Women suffragettes campaign to win the right to vote. 


oo 

Socially and economically, women 
have still a long way to go to equal man’s 
position. By and large, bovs receive 
more education and vocational training 
than girls. Men still receive in many 
cases higher pay than women for similar 
work. In large part, too, the character 
of family living is determined by 
father—“the head of the family.” It is 
not easv to change these social and eco- 
nomic habits by laws. 

On the other hand, in a few respects 
women enjoy a position superior to that 
of men. Widows’ pensions, alimony fol- 
lowing divorce, and various laws pro- 


tecting a wife’s property are examples 
of legal assets to women. 

the “equal.” 
Since men and women are not identical 
by nature, what “equal” ? 


How can men and women, in some re- 


Let us examine word 


does mean 
spects similar, in some respects dissimi- 
lar, be treated equally? To treat them 
identically is not necessarily to treat 
them equally. 

The 19th Amendment providing for 
national suffrage established one great 
fact—that women had the intelligence 
and the competence to be full citizens. 
But suffrage did not mean that laws 
should not allow for differences between 
men and women. 

Laws favoring women as members of 
a family have always been held justified 
bv society as a whole. The husband is 
primarily responsible for family sup- 
port. Such laws are logical as long as the 
role of wife and mother in our society 
interrupts or impedes a woman's oppor- 
tunitv to earn her living. 

But, say our opponents, what about 
the laws that discriminate against wom- 
en? What is to be done about them? 

The League of Women Voters, in 
conjunction with some 40 other wom 
en’s organizations, has pronosed a “Bill 
on the Status of Women,” introduced in 
Congress by Senator Kefauver. This bill 
would do four things: 

(1) It would declare it to be a policy 


Wide World 


the . 
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of the U. S. that “in law and its admin- 
istration no distinctions on the basis of 
sex shall be made except such as are 
reasonably justified by differences in 
physical structure, biological or social 
function.” 

(2) So far as permitted by existing 
legislation, the bill would require all 
federal agencies to review their current 
practices and conform them to the new 
policy. 

(3) It would provide a commission 
of nine members appointed by the 
President to: (a) study and review the 
economic, civil, political and 
status of women and the extent of dis 
crimination based on sex; (b) 
mend legislation necessary to bring the 
laws of the U. S. into conformity with 
the declared policy. 

(4) A good national example would 
be set by the bill. Therefore, it is fitting 
that it should urge the states to declare 
a similar policy and bring their laws 
into harmony with it. 

In contrast with the Equal Rights 
Amendment, this bill on the status of 
women offers clear, positive, and quick 
action. 


social 


recom 





Tiny Nations of Europe 
(Concluded) 


constitution legislative powers rest with 
the Landtag (parliament) of 15 mem- 
bers who are elected every four years 
by direct, universal vote of the people 
The prime minister is Dr. Alexander 
Frick. 

The reigning prince is Franz Josef I 
He succeeded his uncle, Prince Franz 1, 
on the latter's abdication on Mageh 30, 
1938. 

For the privilege of being ruler of 
Liechtenstein the reigning prince must 
contribute each vear to the public treas- 
ury about $110,000..This covers practi- 
cally all of the state’s expenses. Not a 
bad idea, at that. 


1950: Men and women work side by side on an assembly line. 
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TALENTINE’S DAY of the 


nicest days in the year. It’s a day 


IS One 


when millions of people take time 
out to say how much they like some 
body else 

No one is sure just how this cus- 
tom started 

One story goes back to the time of 
the ancient Romans. In those days 
there were many dangerous wolves 
about. The people honored men who 
went out and killed wolves 

And so it came about that the Ro- 
mans held a celebration in the month 
of February. It was called Luper- 
calia, in honor of Lupercus, “the wolf 
this celebration the 
men 


destroyer.” At 


names of and women 
ere l TI sre the 
were put in a Dox hey were then 


In this way a 


young 


drawn” out in 
young man and a young woman were 
together for the 


pairs 
matched coming 
year. 


DAY OF BIRDS 

Another old story says that Feb 
ruary 14 is the day when birds choose 
their mates. From this grew up the 
custom of choosing a valentine on 
that day 

None of the stories have anything 
to do with St. Valentine himself 

There are three St. Valentines in 
church history. At least one of them 
became the patron saint of the day 
of February 14. And that is why the 
day is called St. Valentine’s Day 

For several hundred years the Eng 
have observed St. Valentine's 
And it is from the English that 
Valentine cus 


lish 
Day 
_we have taken our 
toms 

As far back as the 1400s people in 
England were writing poems to send 


on Valentine’s Day 


Shakespeare speaks of the day in 
Hamlet. In that play Ophelia says 


Good morrow! ’tis St. Valentine’s Day 
All in the morning betime 
And I a maid at your window 


To be vour valentine 


The English had the old Roman 
custom of choosing a 


valentine for the year. The two per- 


person as a 
sons who were valentines exchanged 
presents. As time went by the cus- 
tom changed a little. Only the gen- 
tleman gave a present. Usually some 
verses went along with the present 
Later the verses were sent without a 
present, and this custom we still 
have. 

Sir Walter Scott gave*the name “St. 
Valentine’s Day” to one of his books. 
The book is called The Fair 
Maid of Perth. But the original title 
was St. Valentine’s Day, or the Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

In this book Sir Walter describes 
an old Scottish Valentine 
The custom was that the first person 


now 


custom 


ot the opposite sex whom you Saw on 
Valentine’s morning would be your 
valentine for the year 
Another old tells of 
who wanted a certain boy as her val- 
entine for the coming year. To make 


storys a girl 


sure she didn't see someone else first 
she kept her eyes shut all morning 
until the boy she was waiting for 
came to her house 


In the 1700s a girl wanted to find 
out if she and her sweetheart would 
be married before the year was out 
The night before Valentine’s Day she 
got five bayleaves. She pinned one to 
each corner of her pillow and a fifth 
to the middle. If she dreamed of her 
sweetheart it was a sign they would 
be married soon. 

To make sure this would work, she 
hardboiled an Then 
moved the shell, took out the yolk, 
and filled the egg-yolk cavity with 
salt. When she went to bed, she ate 
the egg, salt, shell, and all, without 
drinking or speaking after she had 


she re- 


tae 
CSS 


done this 


CATCHING BIRDS 


Another old custom was for young 
people to get up before sunrise on 
Valentine's Day and try to catch an 
owl and two sparrows. If they suc- 
ceeded it was a good sign. When they 
returned home their neighbors would 
give them presents 

The custom which has continued 
through the years is that of sending 
a card with a verse to your valentine. 

Years ago people made all their 
own cards. If they couldn't write a 
little poem for the card, they could 
find book of valentine 
verses these little books 


one in a 
Many of 
were published 

Today some of us still make our 
us buy 
them in 


valentines. Some of 
them. Some of 
person, some put them in the mail. 

However we do it, it’s a very pop- 
ular custom. But pity the poor mail- 
men! They have to deliver the 300,- 
000,000 valentines we drop in the 
mail each February. 


own 
us deliver 





taf, 


i steel 





Workman 


for concrete in new Missouri Basin dam. 


The 
Missouri 
Basin 


IGH in the snow-capped Rocky 
Mountains three fresh-running rivers 
meet at the Montana town of Three 
Forks. The union of these three moun- 
tain streams forms the Missouri River. 
Here, at Three Forks, is the constantly 
renewed birth of one of the most useful 
ind the most destructive—of America’s 
Here, too, is the beginning 
point of the Missouri Basin, encompass- 


great rivers 


ing in its broad sweep one sixth of the 
United States 

Forks the Missouri trav- 
els swiftly between high canvon walls. 
Near Grand Falls the canyon walls dis- 
and the river makes its way 
a narrow valley, bordered by 
flat, dry lands. As the river pro- 
ceeds and widens it is joined by other 


From Three 


appeal 
through 
high 


rivers and soon reaches the gigantic 
Fort Peck Already the river 
has dropped 9,000 feet from its moun- 
tain origins 

The river has gained strength now, 
and soon its strength is multiplied when 
the Yellowstone River and its tributaries 
join the Missouri, at the Montana-North 
Dakota border. Now the river becomes 
muddiest in the land. The 
Yellowstone has brought into the Mis 
souri tons of silt, acres of soil carried 
iwav with the river. 

The 


its eventual way 


reservol 


muddy—the 


seeking 
to the sea. The Mis- 
souri splits North and South Dakota 
down the middle. To the north and east 
ire the rich America’s 
bread basket.” To the south and west 
s the grass country, where cattle and 
Where the river turns 
south a new dam is nearing completion. 
Garrison Dam is a great wall two miles 


river turns southward 


wheatlands 


sheep graze 


long and 210 feet high—as high as a 15- 
story building. This will be the master 
check point on the Missouri, one of 
many dams to hold back the flood wa- 
ters before they can surge uncontrolled 
through six states. 

The river sweeps downward, a broad 
mainstream now, forming the borders 
of Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri. Here the river frequently over- 
flows its banks, covering farm Jands for 
miles. As it reaches Iowa the river be- 
comes deep enough for navigation—or, 
at least, can be navigated when silt 
from upstream does not clog the muddy 
river. On the river goes, pouring at last 
into the greatest of all American rivers, 
the Mississippi, just above St. Louis. 
Thus, the Missouri has traveled 2,475 
miles—and, like a combined Santa Claus 
and devil, it leaves precious gifts and 
heart-breaking damage in its path. Only 
the prodigious efforts of man and ma- 
chine can control the evil and multiply 
the good works of the river. 





@ This is the third article in o 1949-50 series 
on U. S. regions. Discussed here are idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas. Previous articles dealt 
with the Pacific Coast (Nov. 2) and the South- 
west (Dec. 7). The next article, in a March 
issue, will exdmine the South 


The map on the next page shows vou 
the broad region of the Missouri Basin 
—the area affected by the river in its 
course from the Rockies to the Missis- 
sippi. Within the Missouri Basin live 
seven million people. Missouri Basin 
farms from the high plains of Montana 
to the lush crop lands of Kansas, pro- 
vide half of the nation’s wheat and rye 
one fourth of our sheep and horses, and 
one sixth of our cattle and hogs. 

The Missouri Basin is the least inde 
pendent of all U. S. regions. Less than 
10 per cent of its income is from manu- 
facturing. Land-locked, it has no con 
tact with other countries except Canada 
whose western plains. region is much 
the same kind of agricultural land. The 
Missouri Basin, which produces so much 
of our food, is almost wholly dependent 
on other parts of the country for its 
farm equipment, clothing, and luxuries 
And on price-levels of wheat and beef 
rests the prosperity or hard times of the 
basin. 

In the north of the basin there is too 
little water available for the thirsty 
crops. In the south there is often too 
much water, in the form of uncontrolled 
floods. Every vear the Missouri River 
has done an average of 18 million dol 
lars’ worth of flood damage In 1943 
alone flood waters covered more than a 





16 


million acres of farm land, much of it 
bevond further use. 

The past decade has been kind to the 
farmers of the Missouri Basin. The 
weather has been good (which means 
that there has been enough rain). The 
war brought the greatest demand ever 
for food in the 


the world 


nation and throughout 
ind at highest-ever prices. In 
recent years Government price supports 
have helped to maintain this high in- 
come. . 

But this has been an exceptional dec- 
ade. In the 1930s each vear saw drought 
drought looked 
prayerfully to the heavens—and watched 


succeeding Farmers 
their overworked lands turn from rich, 
black soil to useless dust. Then came 
the winds—the great dust storms—which 
made a Dust Bowl] of the Great Plains 
region, from Montana south to Okla 
homa and Arkansas 

Thousands of families lost their farms 
and entire Many left the 
Dust Bow] for the more promising lands 
of California or the Middle West. The 
northern Plains regions have never full 
recovered from this exodus. Montana, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska have a 
smaller population than in 1940, and 
the entire region has grown far more 
than the average population 
growth of the nation. 

Yet the people of the Missouri Basin 
have not stood by helplessly. Man is 


livelihoods 


slow ly 


changing the face of the basin and put- 
ting the Big Muddy and manv smaller 
With direction 
funds from Federal agencies to lead the 
way 


rivers im harness. and 
the Missouri Basin is being trans 
It is not what to do, but who 


should do it and how it should be done 


formed 


that is puzzling the region and the en 


Nebraska’s capitol houses the nation’s 
only unicameral ( one - chamber ) state 
legislature. It was adopted in 1934. 


tire nation. The story of the develop- 
ment of the Missouri Basin is a tale of 
rivalry, cross-purposes, and conflict of 
woven into the 
which has been made. 

The easiest way to unravel the 
flict within the Missouri Basin is to take 
one thread at a 


ideas steady progress 


con- 


time 

1. The Army Corps of Engineers. 
Since 1824 the Corps of Engineers of 
the U. S. Army has had the duty of 
making rivers and harbors navigable for 
shipping. On the Missouri the Corps did 
little work until recent But in 
1933 the Corps directed construction of 
the mammoth Fort Peck Dam 
The project, the largest installation on 
the Missouri, was intended primarily to 
provide jobs for unemployed workers. 
In 1936 the Army began flood control 
work on the river 
And in 


submitted to 


years. 


see map) 


through the erection 
1943-44 the Army 


long-range 


of levees 
Congress a 
postwar flood control program for the 
lower Missouri. 

The plan was devised by Lewis L. 
Pick, now a Major-General and chief of 
the Corps of Engineers. The Pick Plan 
was greeted with delight in the lower 
Missouri Basin area, since it offered the 
way to end devastating floods. But the 
people of the upper basin loudly ob- 
jected. By deepening the the Missouri's 
lowe1 channel, they claimed, too much 
water would flow downstream, taking 
badly needed water for irrigation from 
the upper basin 

2. The Bureau of Reclamation. The 
Department of 


Interior's Reclamation 





OF NAVIGATION . ‘ a 





Bureau operates in our 17 Western 
While it has many duties, the 
Bureau has concentrated on irrigation 
projects and on building plants to de 
velop hydroelectric power. 

In the Missouri Basin the Reclama- 
tion Bureau has focused its work in the 
northern Great Plains region, seeking 
particularly to spread irrigation canals 
to farms which need water. The Bureau, 
like the Engineers, devised its own 
overall plan for the basin. This plan 
was prepared by W. G. Sloan. 

3. The Pick-Sloan Plan. Rivalry be 
Army Engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau reached a climax in 
1944. Each agency sought to proceed 
on its own, with plans in conflict with 
each other in many ways. President 
Roosevelt and members of Congress 
threatened to do something drastic to 
end the squabbling. To forestall this the 
two agencies buried many of their dif- 
ferences, and came up with a joint Pick 
Sloan Plan. 

Congress approved this plan, and it 
was incorporated into the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. Actual construction 
did not start until after the war in 1946. 
Here is what the Pick-Sloan Plan pro- 
poses to do 

Flood control—mainly through erec- 


states 


tween the 


Rainfall makes the difference. West of 
line of 20-inch rainfall “dry” farming 
is difficult and irrigation is needed. 


Map iy «staff artist Eva Mizerek 
ANNUAL RAINFALL 


10-20 INCHES 
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tion of permanent levees on the banks 
of the lower Missouri and through con- 
struction of 105 dams and reservoirs. In 
this work the Corps of Engineers would 
take full charge. Most of the expense 
for the flood control is to be financed by 
the Federal Government. 

Irrigation—to double the present five 
million acres of irrigated land. This is 
mostly in the upper basin and is aimed 
to produce 53,000 new farms. This is 
in the hands of the Reclamation Bureau. 
Farmers benefiting from irrigation are 
expected to pay the Government for it. 

Hydroelectric power — coming from 
water power available at the flood con- 
trol dams, to produce electricity for 
nearby farms and for new industries so 
badly needed ¢o give balance to the 
Missouri Basin’s economy. 

Navigation—below Sioux City, Iowa. 

Conservation — improved agriculture 
methods and halting of soil erosion. 
While this all-important item was in- 
cluded in the Pick-Sloan Plan, little has 
been done by the Engineers or the Rec- 
lamation Bureau. This is mainly the re- 
sponsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

To try to eliminate any further quar- 
rels between the agencies involved, a 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
was set up in 1945. But the Committee 
has little power to make binding deci- 
sions . 

There has been some dissatisfaction 
with the Pick-Sloan Plan. Many farmers, 
particularly in the upper basin, will re- 
ceive little benefit from it. Otlter critics 
believe that it was a move of despera- 
tion by the Engineers and the Bureau, 
and did not end the inefficiencies and 
overlapping functions which had previ- 
ously existed. Still others believe that it 
does ridt give sufficient attention to soil 
conservation. Finally private electric 
power companies object to the Govern- 
ment-supported competition which Rec- 
lamation Bureau power dams will pro- 
vide. 

4. Agriculture Department 30-year 
plan. Last year the Agriculture Depart- 
ment moved into the picture, proposing 
a giant program to telescope 100 years 
of conservation work into the next 30 
vears. The plan calls for reducing the 
amount of grazing land to help restore 
grasses, erection of small dams for local 
flood control (in contrast and in addi- 
tion to the Engineers’ theory of big 
dams); reforestation of three million 
icres of cut-over or burned-out forest 
lands; reseeding of 18 million acres of 
depleted range land; and greatly ex- 
panded conservation practices on farm 
lands now in use. 

The Agriculture Department plans 
have won support from many farmers 
who can see benefits which they would 
not get from the overall Pick-Sloan Plan. 
In most cases local Soil Conservation 


Districts, controlled by the farmers 
themselves, would.be used to carry out 
the program. 

5. Missouri Valley Authority. Final- 
ly, there is considerable support for one 
giant Missouri Valley Authority—similar 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority- 
which would encompass all of the Mis- 
souri Basin and all of the plans already 
proposed. President Truman has re- 
quested Congress to create an MVA, but 
observers do not believe that Congress 
will act on it this year. MVA faces much 
the same criticisms that the proposed 
Columbia Valley Authority meets on the 
Pacific Coast (see Nov. 2 issue). Critics 
oppose any centralized control which 
would rob states and communities of 
the right to make decisions. They also 
point out that the Missouri Basin is 
more diverse and is far better off eco- 
nomically than the once downtrodden 
Tennessee Valley. The Missouri Basin, 
therefore, does not need the drastic 
measures taken in the Tennessee Valley. 

Supporters of MVA believe, however, 
that overall control and direction is the 
only way to bring unity and efficiency. 
They point out that other agencies al- 
ready at work are controlled from 
Washington and that there is little local 
control over these agencies. An MVA, 
on the other hand, would operate en- 
tirely within the region. 

6. The Hoover Commission Report. 
The Hoover Commission (see Jan. 11 
issue) in its report on reorganizing the 
Government, frowns on both the Pick- 
Sloan Plan and the MVA. Of the former 
the Hoover Commission said, “The 
‘compromise’ consisted for the most part 
in a division of projects, each agency 
agreeing to forego the privilege of criti- 
cizing projects assigned by the agree- 
ment to the other. The result is in no 
sense an integrated development plan 
for the basin.” 

Instead of the present set-up or an 
MVA, the Hoover Commission suggests 
that all water functions be combined 
into a single Water Development and 
Use Service under the Department of 
the Interior. 


Wide World 
Kansas stockman counts the six lambs 
born to one of his ewes. Sheep usually 
bear only two or three lambs at a time. 


The Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee (which carries out the Pick- 
Sloan Plan) answers its critics by saying 
that no major disagreements have arisen 
since 1944, and that bickering between 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau 
is a thing of the past. The Committee 
also points out that no plan can be per- 
tect, but that it is necessary to move 
ahead immediately on badly needed 
projects, without waiting for the overall 
program which may never be worked 
out to the satisfaction of all. 

Thus one sixth of the United States 
watches as men tame the Missouri and 
put it to work. Many questions remain 
unanswered. But the Missouri Basin is 
again a frontier—a region where new 
wealth can come from the soil and 
where families may live with less and 
less fear of drought or floods. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Why is the development of the 
Missouri Basin of importance to people 
in other parts of the nation? 

2. Can you think of other instances 
where well - intentioned Government 
agencies or branches are in conflict with 
each other? 


Conservation: The Missouri Basin Story 


e The Missouri Basin (and Oklahoma 
and Arkansas) have learned their les- 
sons the hard way—from the dust storms 
of the 1930s. In many areas the topsoil 
cannot be replaced, but in most places 
careful soil conservation practices are 
nursing the land back to health. Strip 
farming—alternating wheat or other 
crops with strips of grass or other types 
of “cover”—helps to nourish the soil. 
Greatest danger is from the “suitcase” 
farmers—those who buy up land, over- 
plant it, and then move on when the soil 
loses its fertility. Some states now have 


laws to regulate these bad practices. 

In Nebraska, for example, 31 per cent 
of the land is badly eroded. But nine 
tenths of the state’s total area is now 
within Soil Conservation Districts. In 
the Great Plains states soil conservation- 
ists hope to retire 20 million acres of 
cropland to grass and use it to raise 
livestock instead of wheat. Soil experts 
are not too disturbed at the number of 
farmers leaving the Missouri Basin 
states. Fewer farmers mean _ larger 
farms. This will increase income in good 
times to help farmers over dry years. 





Fountain Pens 


Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way You Write 


Here’s a point to remember . . . no other 
fountain pen at any price can match your 
way of writing so precisely as an Ester- 
brook. From the world’s largest selection 
of point styles you choose, the exact 
point for what you write . . . and for the 
way you write it! 





TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO 


Complete Pen 
$2 and up 


In case of dam- 

age, you can re- 

place your favorite 
numbered point 
yourself—instantly 
—without sending 
your pen back to the 
factory. All pen coun- 
ters sell Renew-Points 
for Esterbrook Fountain 
Pens, 35c and 85c 


Osterbrook 
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The Question Box 

Q. I would like to know how to get 
rid of circles under my eyes. I have 
them all the time, although I sleep eight 
hours 

A. Better see your doctor for a check- 
up. If you get enough sleep, those cir- 
cles under may indicate 
anemia or some other condition which 


your eyes 


requires medical attention. 


Q. Why am I more tired after piano 
practice than I am after playing ball? 
Basketball’is certainly more strenuous. 


A. It is more tiring for the body to 
use many small muscles than it is to 
use a few large ones. When you play 
the piano, more than thirty muscles 
and a great number of nerves are in 
volved in movements of the wrists and 
fingers. You also use up more nervous 
energy in piano practice because you 
concentrate harder and are less relaxed 
than when you play ball. It’s a good 
idea to get some exercise in the fresh 
air after school before you start you 


music practice 


Q. Is there an exercise which will 
reduce my hips and waist? I am not fat 
otherwise» but seem out of proportion 


A. Try this simple “stretcher” for a 
slimmer waistline and hips. Lie flat on 
the on back, out- 
stretched shoulder high and palms 
down. Swing right leg 
your body and try to touch your left 
hand; swing leg back to floor. Swing 
your left leg across your body and try 
to touch your right hand; swing leg 
back to floor. Do this three times for 
each leg, alternating left and right. 
Stop for a minute to relax? Repeat 
another three times for each leg. In- 
crease the number of “swings” daily. 
This exercise helps to limber up the hip 
and waist muscles. Do it regularly 
and you'll see results in a short time. 


floor, your arms 


youl across 


Adventure in Eating 


Isn’t it strange? Boys who dare any- 
thing when it comes to showing their 
physical prowess are often “sissies” 
about foods. And the girls who are the 
first to wear new styles are frequently 
“old fashioned” about what they eat. 

Day after day some young people 
eat the same old foods, never trying 


anything new For them the only 


vegetables that exist are carrots, peas, 
and potatoes. They never think of or- 
dering any kind of sandwich but a 
hamburger or hot dog. And so it goes, 
with a deadly sameness that takes all 
the fun out of eating. 

There’s nothing wrong with any of 
ihe above foods. But why limit your- 
self when there is a whole world of 
new foods waiting to be discovered 
and enjoyed? 

Do you by-pass cauliflower, broccoli, 
squash, kale, and other vegetables sim- 
ply because you are unfamiliar with 
them? You'd be surprised how good 
cauliflower and tomato sauce, or broc- 
coli with butter or margarine can taste. 

Make up your mind that you are 
going to try at least one new food every 
week—even if it is only a different kind 
of cereal. And don’t give up if you 
should find you don’t like it the first 
time. Try it prepared in different ways. 

Eating is something you will do for 
the rest of your life. Why not put extra 
interest in your meals by making new 
friends among foods? 


‘ Peanut Butter Plus 


One of the most inexpensive and 
nourishing lunches you can eat con- 
peanut- 
butter sandwich on 
whole wheat bread 
plus milk-and an 


sists of a 


apple. If you 
a peanut-butter 
try these 
combinations to 


are 
lover 


to make your sand- 
wiches even more 
delicious. 

1. Mix peanut butter with chopped 
seedless raisins or shredded raw carrot. 

2. Put a thin layer of catsup or chili 
sauce over the peanut butter. 

3. Spread one slice of bread with 
peanut butter, the other with a tart 
jelly. 

4. Add crumbled crisp bacon or 
chopped ham to the peanut butter to 
make a spread. 

5. If you want a calorie-rich sand- 
wich to help put pounds on you, com- 
bine peanut butter and mayonnaise un- 
til smooth. This is especially good on 
toast! 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How’s 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 














~ QUIZ : Are you POSTed ? 


QUESTION: What food helped tame 
the cave man? 


ANSWER: Cereal grains . . . one of 
man’s oldest foods. When the cave man 
discovered how good wild grain seeds 
tasted, he decided to stay home and 
grow them himself. Other cave men did 
the same, and villages were formed... 
the beginning of civilization! 


— 


QUESTION: How does an airplane 
pilot get off to a “flying start”? 


ANSWER: To keep wide awake and 
“on the beam” all day, a pilot knows he 
needs proper rest and proper food. He 
eats the kind of breakfast that gives 
him plenty of food energy—gets him off 
to a “flying start”! 


QUESTION: What is a “flying start” 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: Here it is! And see how 

BREAD AND good it looks! This is the kind of break- 

(or ounb cupien fast every one of us should eat every 

aanea day to make work easier and play more 

fun! Because it’s full of the food energy 

* + «Ser instance, we need to get off to a real “flying 
sy ena why start” each morning. Make it your 


Meal, the best ; . 
: al, the bes ; breakfast—starting tomorrow! 
ot cereal 


you ever ate! 


Post Toasties Post's Raisin Bran Post’s 40% Bran Flokes 


Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Fiokes 


A Product of General Foods ‘ Post's Wheat Mec! 














1. TIBET 
Fill in 


counts 4 


each of the blanks. Each 


Total 32. 


1. Tibet is a region in the continent 
of , 

2. Tibet borders on Nepal, Bhutan, 
India, and 
3. The average height of the pla- 
teau of Tibet is about bi 
miles above sea level 

4. Many Tibetans depend for food 
on the milk and meat of the shaggy 
ox known as the _ 

5. Also important in Tibetans’ diet 
is Tibet's chief crop, 

6. The religion of Tibet is a 
of Buddhism known as ___ — 

7. The title of Tibet’s ruler is 

(two words). 


form 


My score 


ll. POSTAGE-STAMP COUNTRIES 


A. On the line to the left of each 
country in Group A, write the number 
preceding the location in Group B 
which best describes it. Each counts 
4. Total 16 

Group A 

a. Andorra 

b. Liechtenstein 

_c. Monaco 

San Marino 


Group B 
in Scandinavia 
surrounded by Italy 
between France and Spain 
between Switzerland and Austria 
on the Mediterranean, adjoining 
southern France 


Cle Oto 


My score___ 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the first 
letter of the name of the “postage- 
stamp” country in Europe which it de- 


scribes. Each counts 5. Total 20 


1. It is the home of the Monte 


Carlo Casino 


Its prince pays for the privilege 
of reigning 

Smuggling of tobacco is widely 
practiced 

It is the world’s oldest republic. 


My score_ 


ill. MISSOURI BASIN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 12 


a. The Missouri River 
Rockies, near a town in 


rises in the 


1. Oregon 3. Missouri 
2. Nebraska 4. Montana 


__b. Two major sources of wealth in 
the Missouri Basin are 
automobiles, farming 
cattle raising, wheat growing 
mining, oil refineries 
textile manufacture, dyeing 


All of the following are problems 
in the Missouri Basin, except 
flood control 
irrigation 
power development 
cotton marketing 


My score 


IV. EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “P” if it 
is an argument in favor of the proposed 
amendment to guarantee equal rights 
to women and a “C” if it is an argument 
opposing the amendment. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 


1. Valuable 
would be nullified. 


protective state laws 
States have been too slow in rec- 
ognizing women’s rights. 

Under the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment there would be no way of 
establishing which parent is re- 
sponsible for family support. 

A declaration of policy by Con- 
gress would help bring about 
equality. 

U. S. democracy 
strengthened in the eves of the 
world. 


would be 


My score My total score 


My name a 
Quiz for issue of Feb. 15, 1950 
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the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Allowance paid to a 
woman by het former 
band. A court often grants alimony at the 
time a husband and wife become legally 
separated oT divorced or while a sepafra- 
divorce case is still unfinished 
alimenia (sustenance), 

ft refuge. As 
Postage-Stamp 


alimony—A noun 


husband, or hus- 


fon or 
From Latin 
asylum—A noun. A place 
used in the artic rt 
Countries o roy place 
ernment of their 


where per- 
sons fleeing from the g 


from arrest. From the 


that 


r iniurt 


country are 
Greek 
subjected to violence 


levee—A 1 Embankment that pre 


idjective asylon cannot be 


j 


vents a trom overflowing. From 
French verb lever (to raise ) 

Lilliputian—An adjective. Very 
The Lilliputians were inhabitants of one 
of the imaginary countries (Lilliput) that 
Gulliver visited in Jonathan Swift's story, 
Gulliver's Travels 2 

philate list—A noun. One who collects 
and studies stamps, postmarks, postcards, 
and similar material related to postal his- 
tory. From Greck philos (loving) plus 
atéleia (exe mption from tax). (The presence 
letter indicates that the 


river 


small, 


of a stamp on 
postage is pre-paid and the letter is there- 
fore free trom tax. ) 

noun, State ruled by a 
principalitas (excel- 


principality—A 
prince. From Latin 
lence ) 

suffrage—A noun. The 


unicameral—An adjective 


right to vote 
Consisting of 
a single house or chamber, like the legis- 
lature of Nebraska. From Latin unus (one) 
plus camera (chamber). 
dower rights—Portion of a 
(dead usband tate allowed by 


deceased 


law to his widow for use during her life- 


time. 


IT MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND 
You don’t have to be told that February 
14 is a day dear to the hearts of all lovers. 
So it’s only fitting that we should quiz you 
on some of the world’s well-known cou- 
ples of fact and fiction. One name is given 
In the space provided, supply the missing 
half of the team. 
1. Anthony 
2. Juliet 
3. Elizabeth Barrett 
4. Jinx Falkenburg 
5. Phil Harris 
Mary Livingston 
Fibber McGee 
Blondie 
Li'l Abner 
10. John Alden 





Q. Is it up to the 
boy to find places 
to sit in a restau- 
rant or in a thea- 
tre? 


A. When enter- 
ing a restaurant (or 
theatre), if there is 
a waiter (or usher) 
wait for him to ap- 
pear. The boy tells 
him how many seats he wants and his 
preference (or his date’s) as to where 
they're located. The girl then follows 
the waiter 
up the rear. 

If there is no usher at the Bijou, 
stand at the back of the theatre until 
your eyes become adjusted to the dark. 
Decide where you're headed before you 
head. When you spot seats, ask you 
date— in a whisper, “Is this okay?” be- 
fore you disturb those already seated. 
When crossing in front of others, say 
“Excuse us, please,” and lead the way 
to the seats. This time the girl follows. 


Gay Head 


Q. If you are entertaining, and the 
hour is growing late, how should you 
inform your guests that they should 
leave? 


4. Usually, guests can sense when 
their time is up. If you serve late re- 
freshments as a climax to your party, 
your guests will probably take the cue 
and leave shortly after the ice cream 
is polished off. 

However, if your parties have a repu- 
tation for being so exciting that nobody 
ever remembers to go home, a little 
advance strategy will be necessary. You 
might state the curfew hour of your 
shindig when you issue the invitations. 
Just toss out the information that the 
party is from 7:30 to 11:00. 

Should this hint fail to register, get 
your friends to aid in heading the stam- 
pede homewards. Slip the word to 
Margie ahead of time.. Tell her your 
Dad only approves of parties which 
break up at 11:00. Comes the hour, you 
can count on Margie to announce that 
it’s time she was going home. Margie 
may want you to do the same for her 
sometime. 


What's YOUR big problem? Drop a 


(or usher); the boy brings | 











couldn’t 
get “on the ball’ — 


dn sports or school, 
no good a-tall... 


So Al discovered 
to his delight 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is right 


uw 
iS 
w, 


Until a senior 
advised him to 
Eat the breakfast 
that “sees you through.” « » 


A, 


To give a chap 
the energy 
that wins 
“scholastic” victory! 


note about it to Gay Head, World 
Week, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. Those questions of greatest gen- 
eral interest will be answered in the 
“Ask Gay Head” column. 


TO TEACHERS: Wol!l chort and student 
sheets on the role of whole wheat 
in America’s economy and in fomily diet 
ilable. Write Noti 1 Biscuit Com 


oe om Ni Fall N York, Dept 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY $1. (Ofer peed in United States only. 











ERSONALIZED 
POREW HATS 


py twill crew hat with one felt letter 
and individual name embroidered in gold 
on the brim. Available in red and 
e, blue and white, solid red, royal, green, 
navy, tan or white. Adult 
sizes small, medium and 
large — Youngster’s sizes 
too, sm., med., Ige 


A snep 


Priced at $1.25 
each or 3 for 


$3.00 tpaid. 
No 0... 
DON’T wWAIT— of hat for each name 
ORDER Topay | (child or adult) 
THE RAGE OF ITHE FELT CRAFTERS 
THE CAMPUS] PLAISTOW 23, N. H. 
SENIORS S227 diva 
tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents ecards 
free. Write today fer free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


| quantity, color of hat, let- 
ter, col of letter 




















ins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 3Se up. Write today for free catalog. WH 
Dept. P Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!!! 


Sell your School Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

ighest commissions. Mo~thly Bulletins 

Your cards FREE! Agenciy going like wild 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPEMIAL 1ES, Box 
235-N, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. : 


STAMPS 


‘A | ’ 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers ore advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the w “approvals,” 
the stomp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stomp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stomps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “appreval” stamps hes a price 
clearly marked. !f you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must poy for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you de not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
a ress in the upper left-hand corner 


ALL 
! FOR 





To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2. Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Tongs. 4. Perforation Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates, 6. Pach- 
age of Stamp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approva! applicants! 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 4, Jamestown, New York 


“500 STAMPS :°° 10¢ 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25e! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





FOR 
ORLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles, 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, strange countries! Every stamp 
8 different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approva! 
buyers! Write today—get special lonian isiand stamp extra! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 








MY WORD! WHAT A BARGAIN 
ITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY 3c 
UABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS 
¥! RENMORE STAMP CO. 
74-B2, Mass 


A 
Fen” 


HARRIS & CO. 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Philippine Issue 


“I am surrounded by fearful odds that 
will overcome me and my gallant men, 
but I am pleased with the thought that 
I die fighting for my beloved country.” 

These words were written on Decem- 
ber 2, 1899, by Gregorio del Pilar, 22- 
year-old Philippine general. On that 
day he was killed in battle. 

General del Pilar commanded rear 
guard soldiers in an army led by a rebel 
called Emilio Aguinaldo. This army 
helped the U. S. defeat Spain in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. 

After the war ended, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the U. S. Aguinaldo de- 
manded that all U. S. troops leave. He 
did not believe the U. S. ever would 
grant independence to the Philippines. 

U. S. troops were ordered to capture 
Aguinaldo. Late in 1899 they cornered 
him on the island of Luzon. To help 
Aguinaldo escape, General del Pilar and 
52 soldiers made a hopeless stand 
against advancing U. S. troops. 

The battle was fought at Tirad Pass. 
Although his men were outnumbered, 
General del Pilar fought on. Riding a 
white horse, he charged U. S. riflemen 
and was felled by their fire. 

Aguinaldo was captured in 1901. The 
U. S. took over the Philippines. Forty- 
five years later, on July 4, 1946, the 
U. S. gave the Philippines their inde- 
pendence. 

General del Pilar is a hero in the 
Philippines. Recently the Republic is- 
sued two stamps to commemorate the 
50th year since his death. The stamps 
show General del Pilar, sword in hand, 
riding his white horse into battle. 

STAMP FANS NOTE: The 1949 edi- 
tion of Postage Stamps of the United 
States, published by the U. S. Post Of- 
fice Department, is now on sale. It de- 
scribes and shows pictures of all U. S. 
stamps issued from 1847 through May 
1949. You may order a copy by sending 
50 cents in cash, postal note, money 
order, or check to: Superintendent of 
Documents, Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


2 Allee 


CENT AYO Sea 


General del Pilar at Tirad Pass 


Think it Through! 


UPPOSE you're a judge in a court. 

You are deciding the case of Mr. X 
vs. Bill Bumiller. Mr. X says that Bill 
broke his store window. Bill denies it. 

You want to decide fairly who is 
right. That means that you listen to the 
statements of both sides. Suppose these 
are the statements you hear: 

“I didn’t see this boy break the 
window,” says Mr. X, “but the window 
is broken. This boy frequently passes 
by the store. I've seen him. Moreover, 
this is the second time my window has 
been mysteriously broken.” 

Bill states his case like this: “Mr. X 
says that his window was broken Satur- 
day afternoon. I was on” a week-end 
scouting trip miles away from Mr. X’s 
store that Saturday. You can check this 
by talking to my scout leader, my 
family, and the other scouts who were 
on the trip.” 

Let’s say that you check with these 
people; they agree with Bill. Do you 
believe that Bill broke the window? 
Why not? Because Bill’s arguments are 
better than Mr. X’s. (Arguments used 
to prove a case are called evidence.) 

Bill proves his points by facts. Mr. X 
has no facts to support his belief. 

Bill has statements from people who 
are in a position to know whether or 
not he could have broken the window. 
The scout leader is an authority on 
where Bill was Saturday. 

Mr. X’s claim that this is the second 
time his window has been mysteriously 
broken is not good evidence. It doesn’t 
stick to the point. 

You, the judge, will say that Bill 
Bumiller is not guilty. 

When you make up your mind about 
other problems — concerning school, a 
job, the family, neighbors, politics, etc. 
—try to imagine yourself as a judge. 
This means (1) try to look at argu- 
ments on all sides of the question, (2) 
check for facts, (3) look for opinions 
of authorities, and (4) note whether 
the facts and opinions stick to the 
point. 

You can’t make up your mind care- 
fully and wisely unless you study the 
evidence on all sides. 





- he 5 o Powerful Magnifying Glass 
H to approval applicants; 


also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N.Y. 








30 { BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 
Pitcairn Islands, 
ZANZIBAR !23,:i32: 

Gilbert, Ellice, 
Soloman, Leeward, Gombia, Tanganyika and others 
Complete collection free. for postage. 
GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. $8, Toronto 5, Can. 





Pl-e-o-s-e! 


“My father always made a toast be- 
fore he punished me.” 

“That's funny. What did he say?” 

“Bottoms up.” 


Santa Fe Magazine 


Those Chinese! 


An Englishwoman searched a!) the 
large stores of Hong Kong for a certain 
kind af notebook. Finally she stopped 
in a tiny Chinese shop. 

Englishwoman (to Chinese clerk): 

Have got notebook? All little hole along 
top-side.” 

Chinese Clerk: “I have several note- 
books, madam, of different sizés, with 
perforated pages.” 


All Veterans News 


Oh, No! 


A tourist visited Kona on the Island 
of Hawaii. He felt sure he was in a place 
never touched by civilization. 

Finally he came to a small seaside 
village where he saw a tame mynah 
bird 

“What's the bird’s name?” he asked. 

“Myrna Loy,” he was told. 


Exchange 


Battleground 


A tall, dignified man tried to get to 
a bargain counter to buy his wife some 
hose. He inched his way patiently. But 
the women shoppers pushed him and 
he made no progress. 

Suddenly he lowered 
stretched out his arms, 
through the crowd. 

“Can’t you act like a gentleman?” 
asked a cold, feminine voice. 

“T’ve been acting like a gentleman for 
the last hour,” he answered. “Now I'm 
going to act like a lady.” 


his head, 


and shoved 


Quote 














Arnie Mossier, United Features Syndicate, Inc 
. the baby-sitter agency didn misinform 


.... 1 DO heave an identical twin brother!” 


Hot Time in the Old Town 


Mark Twain once arrived in a small 
Western town early in the afternoon. 
He had several hours to spend before 
dinner and time for his evening lecture. 
Twain stopped in at the general store 
and said to the owner: 

“Good afternoon, friend. Is there any 
entertainment here tonight that would 
amuse a stranger?” 

The storekeeper straightened up, 
wiped his hands on his apron, and said: 

“I expect th re’s going to be a lecture 


—I've -been sellin’ eggs all day.” 
Kablegram 


The Whole World 


“The blonde English chorus girl had 
made quite a hit in America. She was 
asked here, there, and everywhere, and 
one evening found herself at a literary 
supper party. 

With a blank smile she listened to a 


lot of talk about Somerset Maugham, | 


Bernard Shaw, and other British au- 
thors. Then someone mentioned H, G. 
Wells, and her face brightened 


“We don’t think much of Wells over 


in England,” she said, firmly. 
“Whom do you mean ‘we’?” asked 


one of the American guests. 


The chorus girl looked at him sweet- 
ly. “Mother and I,” she said. 


The Kablegram 


What a Line! 


Lots of men have pet names for their 
wives. A Chicago lawyer sometimes re- 
fers to his wife as “the Secretary of 
War.” This is meant to be funny, of 
course, and everyone in the law office 
understands—all but the new secretary. 

Recently the lawyer wished to call his 
home. “Get me the War Department on 
the phone,” he told the new secretary. 

A few minutes later, the secretary 
tapped on his office door. “Washington,” 
she said, “is on the line, sir.” 


Milwaukee Journal 


Slips 


BILLY 
BIKE says: 


What? Basketball 
without a basket? 

It's like a tisket 
without a tasket! 

Or any sport 
without the pro- 
tection 

Of a BIKE Supporter 
...the finest 
selection! 





Take the advice of experts: 
© Don’t engage in any sport without the 
vital protection of a BIKE Supporter. 
MORE ATHLETES HAVE WORN BIKE 
SUPPORTERS than any 

other brand! See your 

Sporting Goods dealer 

— choose the right sup- 

porter for your needs 

from his famous BIKE 

line. 

PLAY SAFE... 
Buy BIKE Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


2500 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 16 








The following appeared in the Utica | 


(N. Y.) Press: 

“Wednesday evening the Junior Class 
will present the three-act comedy, All 
Gummed Up. Mrs. Ella Terwilliger is 
faulty advisor of the class.” 


And this was in the Kansas City Star: | 


“Requesting the Legislature to do 


| Two Medicine Lote, Glacier Notions! Port 


| SEE GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
AND THE SCENIC 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ALL ON 


GREAT NORTHERN 


away with the charters of fourteen med- -| 
ical schools which no longer exist, doc- | 


tors explained that one student tried to | 


enroll in the Berkshire Medical College 


seventy-five years after it closed its | 


odors.” 


Such Brass! 
Nora: “Elmer says he’s going to marry 
the prettiest girl in town.” 
Dora: “The idea! Why, I don't even 
know him!” 


Austin (Texas) Pioneer 


P. C. Holmes : 
Great Norther, Pass. Trafic M, nage 
a Railway, &. Paul, ‘Mina. 


be 
f r™ Wacation this yore 
OM the Grose fit MANY vaca. 
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YOUR HOST OF THE AIRWAVES 
The Coca-Cola Company presents 


EDGAR BERGEN with CHARLIE M&CARTHY 


CBS 8 p- m. EST every Sunday 


And every day... wherever you travel, the familiar red cooler is your 
HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS...HOST TO THE WORKER in office 
and shop... HOST TO THIRSTY MAIN STREET the country over. 


cCoryr T 1980. THE COCA 





Off the Press 


Walter Lippmann. A Study in Personal 
Journalism, by David E. Weingast. 
Rutgers University Press, N. J. 155 
pp., $3.00. 


The polished prose of Walter Lipp- 
mann continues to inspire respect from 
all points in the political spectrum. Un- 
like most columnists he has not sought 
to sensationalize the news nor has he 
assumed the role of prophet. His inter- 
pretations of the current scene have 
been subjected to an acutely critical 
analysis by Dr. David Weingast, in- 
structor in politics at Rutgers and chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department 
of the East Side High School in Newark. 

Both left- and right-wing readers to- 
day are somewhat wary of Lippmann’s 
reputation for “liberalism.” According 
to Weingast, his early connections with 
socialists were of a most tenuous na- 
ture, and he has moved from his New 
Republic, social reform days, before 
1935, to an idealization of the business- 
man. He cannot, however, be regarded 
as the spokesman for any one group, for 
he has maintained the frequently exer- 
cised right to change his mind and re- 
verse positions. This fact is abundantly 
documented by Dr. Weingast. 

That Lippmann is admirably quali- 
fied by training, travel, and high con- 
tacts for his role as interpreter of the 
current scene is carefully developed in 
the biographical portions of this book. 
The full range of the columnist’s writ- 
ings on economics, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, national 
and international affairs, together with 
various criticisms by Lippmann, are 
treated in separate chapters of this stim- 
ulating study. 


Education for Maturity, by John W. 
Powell. Hermitage House, N. Y. 242 
pp., $3. 

To most people adult education 
brings to mind evening high school 
classes or university extension courses. 
There is, however, another kind of edu- 
cation for adults which has been expe- 
rienced by about 40,000 people in 200 
cities during the last few years. They 
have gathered in heterogeneous groups 
of about 15, to discuss great books rang- 
ing from Plato’s Republic to the Studs 
Lonigan trilogy. Group leaders havé 
come from industry and the professions. 
In their discussion they have sought to 
extract themes which have relevance 
for our times and afford a guide for con- 
sideration of controversial issues. 

The book reflects the author’s practi- 
cal experience with the movement since 
it began in the early 30s in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D. C. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 


TOOLS. for 


rgvuy 1 % ‘ 
KFACHERS 
4 4 4 \ 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Washington, D.C. 


Mar. 1 in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week and Jynior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Washington Story, 
1948, Foster and Steward Pub. Corp., 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. $1. 
District of Columbia (Cat. No. FA 1.1: 
944-48, 1950), Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 60 cents. Plan- 
ning the Nation’s Capital, U. S. Grant 
8rd (Confidential from Washington No. 
44, 1948), George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 5 cents. ~ 

ARTICLES: “City That Was 
Planned,” S. Halit, Christian Science 
Monitor, Jan. 15, 1949. “Washington: 
Home of the Nation’s Great,” A. W. 
Atwood, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, June, 1947. “Washington (Special 
Issue),” Holiday, Feb. 1950. “George- 
town on the Potomac,” H. F. Pringle 
and K. Pringle, Saturday Evening Post, 
March 20, 1948. “That Was Washing- 
ton,” M. M. Hutcheson, Nation's Busi- 
ness, Feb., 1948. “Washington, Disgrace 
to the Nation,” H. Whitman, Woman's 
Home Companion, February, 1950. 

BOOKS: Washington Roundabout, 
Agnes Rothery (Dodd, Mead, 1942), 
$2.50. Our Washington (American 
Guide series, 1939). Washington Is Like 
That, W. M. Kiplinger (Harper, 1942), 
$3.50. Introducing Washington, Clara 
MacIntyre (Anderson House), 1949, $3. 
Frontier on the Potomac, Jonathan Dan- 
iels (Macmillan, 1946), $2.75. Wash- 
ington Past and Present, C. M. Roberts 
(Public Affairs Press, 1950), $4.50. 


FILMS: See Feb. 8 issue. 


France 
Mar. 8 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: France, by Daisy 
Grenzow and others, 1948, 20¢, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. France: the Fourth 
Republic on Trial (Reports Volume 24, 
No. 17), by F. W. Riggs, 1949, 25¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. France, 
1947, free (limited supply), French 
Press & Information Service. 610 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. (Revised edi- 
tion to be published Oct., 1950.) 

ARTICLES: “Made in France,” For- 
tune, January, 1950. “Fishing with the 
French,” O. L. Hall, Atlantic, January, 
1950. “Clue to the Maze of French 
Politics,” A. Philip, New York Times 


Magazine, November 27, 1949. “Prices 
and Tempers Rise in France,” U. N. 
World, October, 1949. “Four Friends 
Abroad,” W. B. Courtney, Collier's, Sep- 
tember 24, 1949. ; 

BOOKS: La Douce France, by Theo- 
dore Huebner, $1.44 (Holt, .1940). 
France, by Robert Davis, $1.25 (Holi- 
day, 1947). France: Paris and the Prov- 
inces, by Dore Orgizek, $4.50 (Mc- 
Graw, 1948). 

FILMS: Food for Paris Markets, 20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Agricultural production of France; im- 
portance to large city like Paris. Fac- 
tories, Mines and Waterways, 20 min- 
utes, sale or rent, United World Films. 
Industrial western Europe; heavy indus- 
try with accessible raw materials, labor 
and markets. Byways of France, 9 min- 
utes, apply, Teaching Film Custodians, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. Peasant life in Brittany and Nor- 
mandy (produced by, 20th Century 
Fox). Historic Cities, 10 minutes, rent, 
Franco-American Audio-Visual Distri- 
bution Center, 934 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Brief visits to Nimes, 
Carcassonne, Arles, Marseille. Journey 
to Provence, 11 minutes, black and 
white or color, sale, Simmel-Meservey, 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. Highlights of this region in 
southern France. Letter from Paris, 19 
minutes, sale or rent, International Film 
Bureau, Suite 1500, 6 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. Everyday life in 
Paris. Life in Paris, 10 minutes, apply, 
Teaching Film Custodians. {Produced 
by Columbia pictures.) Travelogue of 
Paris with historical data. The New 
France, 17 minutes, sale, March of Time 
Forum Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. France in 1947; 
postwar devastation, governmental prob- 
lems, plans for economic reconstruction. 


Po Valley (Italy) 


Mar. 1 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Italy (World Geogra- 
phy Readers), 1948, Charles E. Merrill 
Co., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. ARTICLES: “U. S. Embassy 
—New Model,” Fortune, Feb., 1950; 
“Italy Smiles Again,” National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, June, 1949; “Good 
News From Italy,” Fortune, May, 1949. 
FILMSTRIPS: Italy—Northern (five film- 


‘strips, each about 30 frames), Stillfilm 


Company, 8443 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 48, Calif. 
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Part Il (Concluded from Feb. 1 


issue) 


New Light on World History 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N.Y.) High School 


ROFESSOR EDGAR B. WESLEY 

of the University of Minnesota dis- 
tinguishes five purposes for studying 
world history, as we pointed out in 
Part I of this review (Feb. 1, p. 6-T) 
of the 20th yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Improv- 
ing the Teaching of World History: 
(1) an overview of our contemporary 
world; (2) introduction to world prob- 
lems; (3) recognition that culture is 
international; (4) to derive and apply 
generalizations; (5) to understand the 
world of tomorrow. 

The mere statement of these objec- 
tives serves to show that the emphasis, 
accepted by teachers, in the 
world history course is on what matters 
here and now. What is not revealed, 


many 


however, in this statement nor in suc- 
ceeding chapters, is a formula by which 
the teacher can allocate time for the 
study of history prior to and since the 
beginning of modern times, about 1750 
A.D. 

This latter 
the State 


issue is one with which 
Education Department in 


New York has been struggling. Over a 
period of years experimental, two- and 


three-year courses in world and Ameri- 
can history have been offered in New 
York State high schools. The experience 
with these courses serves but to high- 
light the difficulty, or impossibility, of 
teaching a comprehension of world his- 
tory in one year. The one-year course 
cannot stand alone, as Haefner and 
Skretting point out in Chapter XI. In 
order to provide such a comprehension 
of the history of the world and of the 
United States two years are little 
enough; three years are desirable. 
Perhaps at this point it is pertinent 
to give a systematic listing of the 20th 
yearbook’s contents. Part One includes 
four chapters under the heading, 
World History in the Schools” with 
Edgar B. Wesley, 
Howard H. Cummings, Monica Luff- 
man, and Dorothy McClure. Part Two 
is devoted to “World Understanding 
in the Elementary School and Junior 
High School Program” with chapters 
by Margaret McGrath and Corinne D. 
Harper. Part Three, entitled “Alterna- 
Patterns for Senior High Pro- 
chapters on Chro- 
nology (Morris Buske and Wesley 
Roehm), Topics (Sidney Barnett), 
Area Studies (Ethel Ewing), Current 
World Affairs (Fay Medford Wesley 
and Jonathon McLendon), Two Year 
Sequences (John H. Haefner and J. R. 
Skretting), World History in Vocational 


contributions by 


tive 


grams,” presents 


Scliools (Benjamin Rowe). In Part 
Four, “Problems of Teaching and 
Learning in World History,” four chap- 
ters deal with Time and Place Con- 
cepts (Alice Flickinger and Kenneth 
Rehage), Activities (Edith West and 
Dorothy McClure), Current Events 
(Jean Fair), Controversial Issues (Shir- 
ley Engle). Part Five, dealing with 
“Materials for the Study of World His- 
tory,” contains four chapters: Reading 
for Secondary Schools (Chester Bab- 
cock), Reading for Elementary Schools 
(Alice Brooks), Audio-Visual (William 
G. Tyrrell), Evaluation (Howard R. 
Anderson). In Part Six, “Interpreta- 
tions in Social Science for the World 
History Teacher,” the following subject 
matter views are presented: Geography 
(J. McLendon and Gerald Phillips) , An- 
thropology (M. F. Ashley Montagu), 
Ancient History (Thomas A. Brady), 
Medieval History (A. C. Krey), Mod- 
ern Economic Developments (Herbert 
Heaton), Modern Social Developments 
(Harry Elmer Barnes). In Part Seven 
the editor discusses briefly “Implications 
and Next Steps.” 

Space prevents a discussion or even 
comment on each of these chapters. A 
few chapters may be cited. Chapter 
III, by Monica Luffman, deals with 
the engaging topic of “World History 
Teaching in the Schools of Europe.” 
From her dual vantage point of an 
English education and her service as 
a UNESCO field worker, Miss Luffman 
is able to report a wide range of ob- 
servations. “World history,” she says, 
“is not taught in the great majority 
of European primary and secondary 
schools” though the need is already 
accepted. Her observations point up 
the fact that there has been little ex- 
perimentation of a controlled nature 
either abroad or in this country. 

Among more recently developed 
types of course are those based on 
Area Studies and on the study of cur- 
rent world affairs. The chapter on Area 
Studies, by Ethel E. Ewing, describes 
cogently the thesis that, in by-passing 
social anthropology as such, this type 
of course offers a five-fold approach to 
world history. These approaches are: 
geography, technology, social organiza- 
tion, cultural expression, and the inter- 
relation of all the parts. She illustrates 
the plan by applying it to a study of 
the Chinese people. Chapter X, “Organ- 
izing World History Around Current 
World Affairs,” was written jointly by 


Fay Medford Wesley and Jonathon C. 
McLendon. It is a discussion of the 
“World Affairs Program” originated by 
Edgar B. Wesley in 1946 and published 
each year by the Minneapolis Star. Ex- 
perience with the course at Minnesota 
High School is described by Mrs. Wes- 
ley and Jonathon McLendon, a teacher 
in the school. A high level of success 
is claimed for the program. 

Shirley H. Engle, Indiana University, 
in Chapter XVI discusses a highly im- 
portant aspect of today’s teaching— 
controversial issues. “We must come 
to see,” Mr. Engle says, “that contro- 
versial issues are not settled by the 
application of facts alone, nor is a final 
solution possible until someone in the 
controversy has changed his mind in 
the sense of an actual alteration of his 
prejudices.” While pleading for intelli- 
gent good behavior, he says at the 
same time that “we must know when it 
is better to fight than to retreat.” 

Classroom teachers, as well as libra- 
rians, are always on the alert for book 
lists. For that reason Chapter XVII by 
Chester D. Babcock, Seattle, will be 
read éagerly. Carefully annotated lists 
of books and pamphlets will be found 
under several headings for each type 
of course discussed in the yearbook. 

In short, no world history teacher, 
supervisor, or librarian can afford to 
skip the reading of this yearbook. This 
is not to say it is without defect. Such 
a work written jointly by many persons 
engaged otherwise in full time tasks 
cannot be expected to be perfect. It 
is something of a loss that Part Six has 
no chapter on political science, or 
world politics, for a day when conflict 
of ideologies is uppermost. One could 
wish, also, that more had been included 
on the problems of textbook writing and 
selection, other than to deplore the 
dearth of good texts. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators will look in vain for a dis 
cussion of time allocation for world his- 
tory, or the issue of “required” vs. “op- 
tional” election of the course by stu- 
dents, or of the relation of the course 
to the total school program. And the 
question may be asked (to add to the 
headaches of future yearbook editors) 
why the custom persists of omitting an 
index. The value of the yearbook is in 
reference use both by teachers and 
student teachers as well as in a single 
reading. Yet let not these criticisms be 
taken as scant praise and credit for a 
difficult job well done! 





